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A LITTLE LETTER TO THE SAMPLE COPY 
READER. 


My dear Sir: This number of The Progressive 
Farmer and Cotton Plant has come to you marked 
“Sample Copy.” That means that you are one 
of a number of wide-awake farmers and truck- 
ers in the Carolinas and Virginia who ought to 
read The Progressive Farmer, but don’t. 

And this copy is sent you solely to give you 
the opportunity to reform. 

It’s not fashionable nor profitable to try to farm 
here without The Progressive Farmer. 

And it’s not fashionable because it doesn’t pay. 

Every week the most successful and enterpris- 
ing farmers and truckers of our territory write 
our paper of methods and ideas which help them 
make money—and which will help you make 
money, 

There are some papers you can’t afford to take, 
and there are some you can’t afford not to take. 
The Progressive Farmer is one you can’t afford 
not to take. 

It is not an expenditure, but an investment, and 
pays for itself every issue. 

“Most money pays only 6 per cent a year,” says 
Mr. Ashley Horne, “but the money I pay for The 
Progressive Farmer pays me 6 per cent a week.” 

“The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. 
Paris, “has given me $100 profit in improved land, 
crops and stock for every $1 I have paid for it.” 

But there’s no use to argue. Here’s the paper 
—let it speak for itself. We know you are going 
to subseribe, because we are going-to get every 
wide-awake farmer in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States before we quit. 

But what we want is to get you on our list at 
once, and in order to induce you to do this we are 
making a remarkable offer: 

The Progressive Farmer every week from now 
ll January 1, 1906 for only 50 cents! 

This is a special eut price open only to those 
hot now subseribers—no profit in it for us—and 


ada , 4 
made only to insure 1,000 new readers’ before 
June 


Ht 
We count on you as one of the lucky thousand. 


And the quicker you respond, the more pPmee 
vv your money, 
Order to-day. 


+ 





; lwo farmers live “side by side.” One farms 

x acres of corn, but makes each acre produce 

“ishty bushels per acre. The other farmer farms 

_ oily acres with a yield of forty bushels per 

ars oa ig for us to say which one of the 

tig ul have the larger estate to be settled in 
Frobate Court——Farmers’ Guide. 











STRAWBERRIES FRESH FROM A NORTH CAROLINA FIELD. 





The strawberry season is now at its height, but the weevil is doing great damage. On page 2 
Entomologist Sherman deseribes the best methods of combating the pest. , 





THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


Give Corh Distance. 


There was an old-fashioned, honest, sensible 
man who lived and died in Union County. He 
was thrifty. He had plenty of stuff around him 
for man and beast. He always had time to go 
to church, and the bigger the meetings and the 
better the preaching the more he enjoyed it. 

One day a thriftless neighbor said to him: 
“Unele Si, how is it you keep making money 
every year and always have plenty around you?’ 
His characteristic reply was: “By giving my corn 
plenty of distance and minding my own )usiness.” 

Either characteristic of Josiah Foster, of Pea 
Ridge, Union County, would furnish a good text 
for an exhortation. Take the distance that he 
gave his corn. A few years ago the writer was 
passing through this couny in August after corn 
had done its best. Hundreds of acres were has- 
tily inspected. It wa sevideént that less than a half 
crop was made. The shortage in yield resulted 
from too many stalks to the acre and too little 
work. Cotton will wait on you. Corn is very ex- 
acting. It must have frequent workings to do 
the best. On good upland each hill should have 
about 16 square feet; or the hills should be 4 by 4. 
That would give 2,700 hills, and the average crop 
on upland falls below that number of ears. On 
thinner land 5 by 4 is about right, and that gives 
2,178 hills and three-fourths of the upland of 
this Piedmont region makes less than that num- 
ber of good ears to the acre. Give good distance, 
cultivate frequently and the result will be satis- 


factory. 
Reducing Cotton Acreage. 


Last fall farmers were advised and urged to 
sow wheat and oats. When a personal appeal 
was made to them they would say they wanted to 
sow but had no land ready. The cotton was not 
out of the way and they had no pea stubble. So 
March found them with all their land to be 
planted in cotton with a big C, and corn with 
the smallest ¢ possible. Fall will find them with 
six-cent cotton, no land ready for sowing, and best 
seed wheat $1.75 a bushel. They will never re- 





duce the cotton acreage enough until they get 
to raising corn, peas, hay, small grain and eattle. 
Any little chunk of a milch cow will bring as 
much as a 6-cent bale of cotton. It may be best 
in the long run for the farmers of the two Caro- 
linas to have about two years of 5-cent cotton. 
That would tend to place them on a self-support- 
ing basis. 
Sow Peas. 


Let farmers who have set aside 12 to 15 acres 
tc the horse for cotton, just figure a little. In 
this section it will cost 5 to 6 cents a pound to 
make the cotton. Let these cotton men take 
about 4 or 5 acres of their cotton land, although 
prepared and ready to plant, and sow a bushel of 
clay or Unknown peas to the acre. If the land 
would make 700 pounds of seed cotton to the 
acre, it would make a ton and a half of pea vine 
hay. At 8 cents a pound the cotton and seed 
would bring $20.90: Pea vine hay sells from the 
wagon at 90 cents a hundred. The ton and a half 
of hay would bring $27.00 and the cost would not 
be half as much as making the cotton crop. The 
land would be ready for early seeding to wheat 
or oats. That is the only way to reduce the cot- 
ton acreage, so as to make a more profitable crop 
and improve the land at the same time. Then 
when forage, corn, wheat and oats were abundant 
the fowls, hogs and cattle would soon be added 
and farmers would be able “to live at home and 
board at the same place.” 

CHAS. PETTY. 

Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





Please find enclosed money order for one dollar 
to renew subscription to The Progressive Farmer. 
I take a number of agricultural papers of high 
class, but I find The Progressive Farmer the 
most valuable and helpful of all to me as a farm- 
er. I believe every farmer in North Carolina 
would be much benefited by reading the valuable 
information every number’ contains.—R. W. 


Wharton, Washington, N. C. 





The earlier you accept our 50-cent offer the 
more you get for your money. Order to-day. 
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FIGHTING THE STRAWBERRY WEEVIL. 





Being No. XXII of Entomologist Sherman’s ‘‘Talks on Insect Pests.”’ 


Messrs. Editors:—This pest was 
quite fully discussed in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for June 28, 1904, 
and also in a special cireular from 
this office issued last October, and 
which was sent to some 2,500 berry 
growers in the eastern part of the 
State. 

As the weevil is again very de- 
structive this year, however, it seems 
advisable again to point out the 
main features of its habits and life- 
history and especially to emphasize 
the methods which may be employed 
against it. 


Life History and Habits. 


The adult weevils evidently pass 
the winter mostly in the woods 
whence they come forth during the 
last day of March, when the earliest 
varieties of strawberries are in 
bloom. For a few days they feed 
upon the pollen of the blossoms, then 
mating and egg-laying begins. In 
feeding the insects frequently 
thrust the snout through an unopen- 
_ed bud to get at the pollen within. 
When this flower opens later it 
shows the small holes through sev- 
eral of the petals. The females punc- 
ture the buds containing pollen, and 
in the punctures the eggs are placed. 
Then they deliberately proceed to 
cut the budd-stalk so that the bud 
wilts, droors over, and finally falls 
to the ground. The egg within the 
bud hatches into a tiny white grub, 
ealled the larva. It lives within the 
bud in which it is hatched, feeding 
on the pollen. As the severed bud 
dries out, and falls to the ground 
sufficient moisture is absorbed to 
keep the larva from perishing. As 
the larva attains full growth it 
changes to a pupa, still insinde the 
same bud. The pupa stage lasts a 
week or so, when the fully develop- 
ed beetle cuts its way out of the 
bud. These adult beetles emerge 
from the cut buds on the ground dur- 
ing the latter part of May, and 
immediately take to the woods where 
they feed on the pollen of the wild 
magnolia, gall-berry and other plants 
which are then in bloom. These 
same adults which mature in May 
and June in ‘the fields pass the win- 
ter and come out in the psring again 
to lay eggs and cut buds. There .i- 
only that one brood, at lest’ so far 
as is known, ond-uiat brood, com- 
_pising thousand of weevils, comes 
out soon after the picking ceases. 
Can something be done to kill them 
before they mature? We will see a 
little later. 


Main Food is Pollen. 


Bear in mind that the main food 
of the insects, both in the adult and 
larval stae, is pollen. Hence those | 
varieties which do not bear pollen, 
such as the Duff, Profit and Dixie 
Belle, are not so much attacked as ' 
those which do bear pollen. Some! 
buds will be cut, to be sure, but not} 
to compare with the number cut on 
the pollen-bearing varieties. 

The insects lay eggs and cut the 
buds on a number of wild plants. 
Blackberry, dewberry, rose, and ap- 
ple are all attacked, to my certain 
knowledge. Growers tell me (and I 
believe the statement is accurate) 
that they also cut buds of the rasp- 
berry and huckleberry. Whether ore 
not the larvae can mature in the 
buds of all the plants is not certain, 
but it seems certain that they do in 
blackberry and dewberry, and that is 
sufficient to show us that they will 
always be present in our vicinity, 
even if we could drive them from the 
berries, so at best it must always be 
a continual fight with new individ- 
uals coming in each year which were 
developed in then eighboring woods! 








No Generally Method. 


Last year the writer directed and 
took part in quite a series of experi- 
ments to see if we could find any 
remedy which when applied in the 
infested fields, would kill or drive 
away the weevils. Not to go into de- 
tail, suftice to say that our conclu- 
sion was that no such remedy is to be 
had at econominal cost—at least, we 
could not find it then, and we have 
not yet. 

Persons who are familiar with the 
charaeter of the injury done by the 
cotton boll weevil may get some idea 
of the injury by this pest when it is 
said that it is close kin to the cotton 
boll weevil, is much like it in struc- 
ture, habits, character of injury, and 
the remedial measures are along 
similar lines. 


Six Ways of Fighting the Pest. 


As has been stated, no direct and 
satisfactory remedy is yet known, 
and we must depend upon what may 
well be called “cultural methods,” 
consisting in the selection of varie- 
ties least attacked, burning where 
practicable, good cultivation, ete. 
Let us consider these methods more 
carefully. 

I.—Varieties. 


The varieties that bear pollen suf- 
fer most; those that do not produce 
pollen suffer least. Here is the first, 
best, and most important means of 
avoiding injury. The Duff, Dixie 
Belle and Profit are good varieties 
which have already won their way 
into favor and which do not bear 
pollen. They may be planted for the 
main crop. To fertilize them some 
profuse bloomer like Excelsior, Su- 
perior or Thompson may be used. 
These latter will be cut considerably 
by weevil but will usually produce 
sufficient pollen to fertilize the oth- 
ers. 


II.—Burning. 


Here we must use care and judg- 
ment, but fire may surely be used to 
good advantage if taken at the 
proper time. We have seen that at 
the close of the picking season there 
are countless thousand vr" cut buds 
on the @rama*each of which (unless 





.veident has prevented) contains a 
larva, pupa, or adult weevil. We 
also know (or feel reasonably sure) 
that these very same _ individual 
weevils now developing in the buds 
are the ones which will come back 
to the field next year to cut the buds, 
hence every one that we can kill will 
mean just so many less for next 
year. Also we know that within two 
weeks after.we finish picking these 
weevils will be issuing from these 
buds and going to the woods. Now‘ 
therefore, we see the wisdom of 
using fire as freely as possible just 
as soon as the last picking is made— 
if delayed, the weevils will escape 
and the burning will be useless. 
Old beds, which have been picked 
for the last time, should be burned 
over as severely as possible so as tu 
bake every weevil in a bud or the 
ground. The mulch of pine-straw 
will aid the burning. If you can 
run a mower over the beds as soon 
as the last picking is over, let the 
cutting dry a day or two and then 
burn, vines, pine-straw and all, a 
good job will be done. “Can’t spare 
the humus,” do you say? Very well, 
then you better not complain of’ 
weevils,—this is a case where it is 
worth while to get the humus in 
some other way and take no unnec- 
essary chances with the weevil. Af- 
ter the old bed has been thoroughly 
burned it should be plowed, turned 
deeply as possible to smother, if we 
can, the remaining weevils, Then 





put the land in peas, corn, cotton or 
some crop. 

Young beds, which are to bear 
next year, must be burned over more 
carefully. Practical growers do not 
secm to be certain as to the effect on 
the vines for next year. Therefore 
it will be well to burn lightly—rak- 
ing off and saving some of the straw, 
perhaps, and burning the remainder. 
tf your soil is very light burning 1s 
more likely to penetrate to the roots 
and do injury than in case your soil 
is compact. 

The point to be emphasized here 
is: Burn as much and as severely as 
you can with safety, and, by all 
means, get it done quickly after the 
last picking. If it be delayed it is 
almost useless for the insects will 
have matured and gone to. the 
woods. 

Burning the edges of ditch-banks, 
ete., at this same time, or even dur- 
ing the picking season, will kill many 
of the insects on the dewberry and 
other plants growing wild in such 
places. A running fire through the 
gall-berry bushes early in June, while 
the weevils are thick on the blos- 
soms, will also help, but here care 
must be used that the fire shall not 
get beyond control, nor should valua- 
ble timber be sacrificed. I believe 
that burning the woods in winter 
will have litle or no effect. 

I1I.—Clean Culture. 


Our berry growers already fully 
appreciate the necessity for keeping 
fields free from all weeds. We wish 
here especially to emphasize the need 
of keeping down all growth of black- 
berry and dewberry vines, near the 
berry field—unless they be left for 
the direct purpose of attracting 
weevils and are then burned. 





IV-—Trap Crop. 


The borders of the fields may be 
allowed to grow blackberry and dew- 
berry vines for the special purpose 
of inducing the weevils to attack 
them, and then the whole may be 
burned to kill the developing larvae 
in the buds. A few rows of an es- 
pecially early variety like Excelsior 
and McKinley, might be planted 
along the border of a berry field next 
to the woods and deliberately sacri- 
‘fieed to the fire as sear we rthgy ces 








vuine thoroughly infested. 

The trap crop, however, is always 
a more or less risky method of ‘deal- 
ing with insects. If it be neglected 
the insects mature and escape, mak- 
ing matters just so much worse than 
ever. Also the burning may not be 
thoroughly done. If the method is 
to be employed care must be exer- 
cised to follow it up and destroy the 
trap. 


V.—_Spraying. 


We have already stated that we 
have not been able to find any rem- 
edy whieh can be applied directly to 
the plants with satisfactory results 
upon the weevil. However, the 
strawberry is attacked by several 
other leaf-eating insects and several 
fungous diseases, and for these the 
Bordeaux Mixture and Paris green 
acts as a good remedy and preven- 
tative. I believe, therefore, that it 
is a good plan to spray the fields at 
least twice each season with this ma- 
terial. First application should be 
made as soon as foliage is well ex- 
panded in spring and before the 
plants are in bloom, second applica- 
tion to be made when the foliage is 
first well out after the burning 
which follows the last picking, or im- 
mediately after the last picking if 
burning is not to be practiced. Re- 
member, this is not a remedy for the 
weevil, 

Co-operation. 


One grower alone, following these 


suggestions is not likely to get en- 
tirely satisfactory results if he is 


practice them, for the reggsoy, 
the weevils maturing in his 
bor’s fields can easily fly j)); 
fields the following spring. (,,,,.. 
of action by all the growers j; 
cinity is therefore essential {o - 
the best results. At the same tino 
any single grower can great}, aid 
his own case by observing these «jo. 
gestions. Local clubs might . | j,, 
formed in all the berry-growine ¥;. 
cinities at which these and they 
matters concerning their inteyosts 
could be discussed and plans oy. 
lined, with profit to all. 


Summary of Remedial Measures. 


+] 
thar 


Non-pollen bearing varieties: 
burning off beds as soon as picking 
is over; clean culture; trap crop: 
neighborhod co-operation and yyity 
of action; these are methods most tp 
be relied upon in controlline typ 
strawberry weevil. Sprayine with 
Bordeaux Mixture and Paris ere 
is recommended, not for the weevil, 
but because of its advisability on 
other grounds. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Ji... 
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Entomologist Department \eriey!- 


ture, Raleigh, N. C. 





Where Our Wealth Goes. 


This from the Mt. Airy News: 

“All the year round we ship ap- 
ples from this market to all parts of 
the country, and at the same time 
Nicholson Bros., of this city, are 
shipping apples from New York tu 
this market. They do this because 
there is a demand here for 2a fine 
large apple and our people have not 
yet learned to grade and pack the 
fruit so that it is as salable as the 
apples grown in New York.” 

And the following, published in a 
paper in the trucking section in 
Eastern North Carolina,, illustrates 
the same point: 

“No doubt a lot of Irish potatoes 
shipped here from the North as 
Northern seed potatoes, were grown 
on Southern soil. Several years ago 


it is said that a Sonthern farmer 
was growing Irish potatoes on a 
large scale. He packed them into 
barrels and sold them to Northern 
dealers. One fall, while packing his 








surrounded by neighbors who do not 





Patiteas de-ibst’ nis poeket |nife. 
The next spring he ordered his seed 
potatoes from the North, because 
he liked that kind best. When they 
arrived he was surprised to find in 
one of the barrels that very identical 
pocket knife which he had Jost im 
the fall while packing those pota- 
toes. That was an object lesson and 


he repudiated the kind of economy 
that a man uses when he pays freight 
two ways on stuff just to get a shrewd 


Northern business man to take care 
of it for him during the winter. 


This is characteristic of our folks. 
We want to send away something or 


buy from a stranger. We pay ped- 
dlers 50 to 100 Oper eent more Tor 


71 


an article rather than buy 2 si! 


“7 
ul 


or better one from the home mcr 
chant, and we send off to mail ordet 
houses for ‘all sorts of things ti: 
we can get at home for less money. 


"7 


But it’s a way we have.—Statesville 
Landmark. 





I have been taking The Progre* 
sive Farmer one year and consilet 
myself unfortunate for not having 
subscribed sooner. What I cant "0 
derstand is, why every farmer in the 
State doesn’t subscribe, as I know 
for $1 invested in this way one s¢s 
more information—yes, doubly mor 





—than any other—J. [. Perle 
Jamesville, N. C. 
To become like Christ is the om" 


thing in the world worth caring © 
the thing before which every amv 
tion of man is folly, and all lower 
achievement vain.—Drummon. 
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-DAIRYING BY PROXY. 


eee 


A Successful Example in a Charlotte 
Man. 


Editors:—A number of 

and gcquaintances in our 
State have attempted dairying de- 
nending on some one wage help tak- 
‘ue the lead and management in the 
york throughout. I know of but one 
cueh venture that is a suecess. My 
friend, Geo, M. Phifer, of Charlotte, 
has kept his dairy going for ten 
years on the proxy plan. 
' \iy, Phifer lives in the city; his 
farm and dairy are one and one-half 
miles out, being so situated he can- 
not get to the cow-barn at 4 a. m., 
as is the custom of cow men usually, 
Besides this, George is a bachelor, 
and could not personally operate a 
dairy-—io unmarried man can. A 
eood wife is necessary, if for no 
other help than to kick the old man 
out of bed at 4 a. m. 

\ir. Phifer has a herd of Guernsey 
eattle with which he is much pleased ; 
there are some extra good cows in the 
herd, and from these he raises every 
heifer ealf for future use in the 
dairy. These heifers are reared on 
another farm. The city is growing 
right around the farm where he first 
began, and, in faet, a part of the 
farm is already built up with resi- 
dences, and in four or five years the 
dairy must be moved away. 

\ir. J. W. Wash is the manager. 
One may visit this dairy, see Mr. 
Wash and his industrious wife earry- 
ing on the work, and eonclude that 
their property. They are 
and they feel an interest 
in the They give constant 
attention to everything, and take a 
delight in keeping the premises neut 
and clean. When these two worthy 
folks leave Mr. Phifer he must marry 
a wife or sell off the dairy. 

The April meeting of the Dairy- 
men’s Assoeitaion was at Mr. Phif- 
ers city home. After the business 
mecting, the members met the ladies 
ot Mr. Phifer’s home, pleasant talk 
for half an hour or so, and then 
music—not this latter-day  bing- 
ban-can’t-understand, but the good 
old mcelodeous, sweet music, so much 
used when musie was music. 

Mr. Phifer is interested in the 

honey bee. He has an_ extensive 
apiary, from which he derives much 
pleasure and no small eash income. 
Ile talks very interestingly on bee 
culture, and evidently understands 
how to keep on good terms with the 
little fellows. 
Your readers will not get a report 
the May meeting of the Dairy- 
mens’ Association. It is to meet at 
Double Oaks. Therefore I shall skip, 
and instead will give some notes on 
what a Northern man has accom- 
plished in butter dairying in Meck- 
lenburg County. 


\iessrs. 


friends 


1 
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It Was 
| 
WOrnxers, 


| 


SUCCESS. 


Ot 


C. C. MOORE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 


IX.—Large Profits in Caponizing. 


AY! 
ALOCSSTS, 


Kditors:—In my previous 
letters J have tried to help those who 
Were interested in “better poultry 
‘ma inore of it” by giving timely 
vestions on management and 
Cir’ of setting hens, care of young 
fMeks, ete, and the subject is not 
Near exhausted yet. This week I dis- 
i Ne and eaponizing, and in 
re letters want to tell about sin- 
ele and double mating, preparing 
''tGs Tor show room, operating in- 
cubators and brooders; and hundreds 
“T other things that all go to help 
wei "yp a successful poultry raiser. 

‘}onlzing is one branch of the 
me “ity industry but litle practiced 
“ Widerstood in the South, yet it is 
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One hr Nr ° . 
te branch whieh, if condueted upon | 





proper lines, will return a handsome 
profit, as the supply has never been 
sufficient to meet the demand. 


What a Carpon Is, 


A capon is an un-sexed male bird, 
of any breed, but as size is to be 
largely considered in this branch of 
poultry culture, Cochins, Brahmas 
and Barred Rocks are principally 
used. Any breed, of course, may be 
used, but as they are always sold by 
the pound, large size is desirable. 
The price seldom varies, being about 
25 cents per pound, year in and year 
out. Caponizing improves the flavor 
of the carcass and the meet is finer 
grained and jucy. The operation 
also’ increases the size about one- 
third, and makes the bird very tame. 
They seem to delight in the company 
of young chicks, and are often used 
on large plants to mother a brood 
of young biddies. They never crow, 
and shun the society of “their sis- 
ters, cousins and aunts.” 


Not a Difficult or Expenstve Operation. 


The operation can be performed 
by an expert in less than two min- 
utes, and; any one with good eye 
sight and nerve ean soon learn. In 
France where most all male birds in- 
tended for table use are @aponized, 
the operation is performed by young 
boys. Of course, the: operation is 
painful while it lasts; bit-it doesnt 
last long. Having a tooth pulled 
hurts, so does dehorning cattle, -but 
it is done every day; and why ex- 
empt a chicken—especially a ecock- 
erel which when grown would only 
bring fifty cents.on the . market, 
while if you ecaponize this bird and 
feed him right, he should bring from 
$2.00 to $2.50. The average weight 
of a capon from the larger breeds is 
10 pounds. 

From two to three months old is 
the proper age to operate. The 
birds should be without * food for 
twelve hours before, the feed after 
the operation should be ‘soft mash 
for first few days; after that for 
about six weeks, they, will tax the 
eorn crib. They will sit around in 
the shade and eat like horses. This 
ravenous appetite will gradually 
wear off and they will eat no more 
than an ordinary chicken, until fat- 
tening time. 


Breeds to Select and How to Market. 


Capons should not be put on the 
market under eleven or twelve 
months old, the season opens and 
best prices are obtained just after 
the Christmas holidays, or as our 
counsins across the duck pond would 
say, “during the London season.” 
The Freneh and English are great 
on capons; the French are especially 
fond of their little “tummies.” The 
Houdan ia the great chicken for all 
purposes with the French. It is a 
white-meated, five-toed bird, and 
very good eating even in its natural 
state. The Dorking is the English 
favorite breed; while this country 
prefers a yellow skinned chicken; 
“there is no accounting for taste.” 

Capons should be marketed with 
head on, and leaving feathers on 
neck wings and tail. They are killed 
by inserting the sharp blade of a 
knife up through the roof of mouth 
to the brain, painless, and much 
quicker than wringing the neck or 
chopping off the head. They should 
not be drawn. The Napoleons of 
finance and other pampered sons and 
daughters of fortune are the princi- 
pal users of capons. 


Capons Always in Demand by Commis- 
sion Men. 


Pullets and ducks can also be ca- 
ponized, but the operation is much 
harder to perform, and may not 
prove nearly so profitable. Tools to 
caponize can be bought from any of 
the dealers in poultry supplies, and 
cost about $2.00 per set of four 
pieces, This branch of the industry 
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is well worth looking into, as it pays) but the corn saved, the stalks being 
better than raising and selling faney! left to whip away in the wind, and 


stock, as there is no outlay for ad- 
vertising. Richmond. Va.; Wash- 
ington ,Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York commission men are glad 
to take all they can get, paying good 
prices. 

For those not familiar with poul- 
try terms I append the following: 
Cock is a male bird hatched prior to 
1905. Cockerel, a male bird hatched 
during 1905. Hen, female hatched 
prior to 1905; pullet, female hatched 
during 1905. And a yearling hen, 
so called by some fanciers and farm- 
ers, can be from one to ten years 
old, as after one year there is no 
positive way of determining the age; 
even by the best posted it’s mere 
guess work. 

“ONCLE JO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Beef Raising in Eastern North Carolina. 


Passing recently over the railroad 
from Norfolk to Elizabeth City, N. 
C., and noticing the wide prairie- 
like stretches of soil of inky black- 
ness, covered with dead corn-stalks 
as far as the eye could reach through 
Norfolk County, Va., and Currituck 
and Pasquotank, N. C., we could but 
think of what the late Edmund Ruf- 
fin wrote over fifty years ago: “Kast- 
ern North Carolina is destined to be 
the great stock country of the Atlan- 
tie coast on account of the wonder- 
ful profusion of native grasses.” And 
from that day down in Southern Vir- 
ginia and Eastern North Carolina 
they have been trying to kill the 
grass to grow cotton and corn, while 
the grass would have made them 
richer. That immense body of fertile 
reclaimed land between the Dismal 
Swamn and the sea makes the travel- 
er imagine that he is on the black 
prairie soil of Illinois. But it is 
right where cattle can be shirred 
abroad without crossing the country 
by rail and yet nearly all the land is 
in corn year after year, and nothing 
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not even pastured by stock as they 
are in Illinois. And right by the 
doors of the farmers there the cattle 
of the West are coming for ship- 
ment, while they have food enough 
left in the field to feed all the cattle 
that the cities about Hampton Roads 
could consume, and a soil that will 
grow feed for countless herds that 
would have the advantage over the 
West in a mild climate, and no rail- 
road charges across the country to 
pay before putting them on the shin. 
Some day the cattle men will find 
out this land which as yet seems al- 
most a terra incognita. About Eliza- 
beth City there are some farmers who 
are growing grass, and their success 
shows that the country will grow 
more grass per acre than anywhere 
in the Northwest, by reason of the 
rainfall and the long season.—Phila- 
delphia Practical Farmer. 





In 1794 the Scotch farmers cocked 
their heads ineredulously at the re- 
port that a man at Edinborough 
Town had invented a marvelous ma- 
chine with which as much grain could 
be cut in a day as seven men could 
reap with sickles. Was McCormick 
inventing as early as 1794? No, this 
wonderful machine was only a cradle. 
MeCormick constructed his first 
practical reaper in 1831. In 1841 
the output of reapers in the United 
States was one hundred and_ fifty. 
Now the American reaper can be 
seen in all the grain fields of the 
world. 





We have an organization at Cedar 
Grove School house, known as the 
Farmers’ Club. We have agreed to 
hold our eotton for ten cents, reduce 
acreage one-fourth, also reduce 
guano one-fourth. There were not 
many present the first night, but we 
mean business, and shall get all we 
can to join us—C. H. Culvert, Chat- 


ham Co., N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 
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TELEPHONE LINE CONSTRUCTION. 





Mr. Tart Gives a Veritable Manual of Practical Advice for Those Who Would 
Put in Rural Telephone Lines. 


Messrs. Editors:—To construct a 
telephone line, I will turn to the poles 
first. 


The Poles. 


Cedar, chestnut, and juniper are 
considered standard. If they are dif- 
ficult to obtain, any wood that has 
been found lasting and will stand 
reasonably straight will do. Poles 
should be from 20 to 25 feet in length 
and set in the ground at depth of 
3 to 5 feet at a distance of 150 to 
180 feet apart. If there are to be 
more than two wires strung on poles, 
they should not be over 150 feet 
apart, and not quite that far on corn- 
ers and angles. Poles should be 
6 inches at top and roofed like a 
house so as to run the water off. 
The larger poles are, the better; they 
will stand and _ last considerably 
longer, of course. Five-inch tops 
ean be used, but recommend 6-inch. 

Before setting the poles a cleat 
should be cut 5 inches from the top 
of pole to fit a cross-arm 4 inches 
wide and 1 inch deep in the pole, so 
that the cross-arm will rest flat 
against the pole. A cross-arm should 
be 3x4 inches and 24 inches long, 
and should have two holes at a dis- 
tanee of 18 inches apart. This would 
put the holes just 3 inches from the 
ends of ecross-arins. The holes should 
be cut with an auger 11% inch size in 
the holes, and wood pins should be 
put to carry the insulators. The 
eross-arms should be spiked on with 
No. 60 wire nails or bolts. I advise 
the use of bolts if more than two 
wires are to be strung. 

Setting the Poles. 


When the ecross-arms are fastened 
to the poles and the pins are put in, 
and the insulators run on, then you 
are ready to set your poles. You will 
‘need at least one pike pole when you 


get the pole about half raised to hold: 


it until the men that are lifting it 
can get better positions to complete 
the erection. Poles should be set 
erect and well tramped around so as 
not to give way when the wires are 
strung. You can go to a blacksmith 
and have him to take a % inch rod 
of steel 7 inches long and point it. 
Then get you a piece of good sub- 
stantial wood 10 feet in length and 2 
inches in diameter and make a hole 
in the end and put your srike in it, 
gy se a ring and put around the 
pole to keep it from giving any way. 
This will answer every purpose of one 
ordered from a dealer. 


Bracing or Guying. 


At corners and angles in the line, 
poles should be set 6 to 12 inches 
deeper. Large poles should be used; 
also be well guyed or braced against 
the strain of the wires. For this 
guying, I recommend a No. 6 steel 
wire. The wire should be firmly 
anchored around a _ large piece of 
wood and buried in the ground at a 
depth of 3 to 4 feet, or even deeper, 
and well tamped. However, if the 
strain is not too great, it may be 
fastened to trees; then fasten the 
wire below the cross-arm. It would 
be well to pass the wire around the 
pole twice. 

Material for Wires and Insulators. 


The insulators should be pony 
glass No. 9. The wire I would recom- 
mend for farmers’ use is B. B. iron 
No. 12—double galvanized—and it 
takes about 330 pounds to make a full 
mile of metallic Hne, or 165 pounds 
for grounded line. This does not 
include the guy or tie wires. 

To unroll wire, two men are need- 
ed, each one carrying a roll of wire. 
Let each man have a certain side of 
the poles to string out his wire so as 
not to get the wires rolled together, 





when you begin to unroll, and there 
should be enough extra to reach the 
house so as not to splice. 

Hanging the Wire. 


Now you are ready to hang the 
wires, the lineman to carry up the 
wires and tie them to the insulators 
with a piece of wire about 12 inches 
in length; same size of your line 
wire, and should be carried around 
the insulator and then fastened to the 
line wire firmly by twisting around 
five or more times. When the line- 
man has reached the second pole, and 
carries his wire up, and has wrapped 
his tie wires loose so as to permit the 
wires to slip until the men at the 
third pole with the rolls of wire are 
signalled that it is pulled tight 
around and are informed to hold it 
firm, the lineman wraps it firm and 
comes down and proceeds to the next 
pole. The men with the wire should 
always be one pole ahead. Of course 
they are expected to put down their 
wire and pull it tight from time to 
time. I think there should be at 
least one hand needed extra to keep 
the kinks out of the wire and to help 
pull it tight. 


Cost of Telephone Line Per Mile. 


I think the cost of wire insulators, 
pins and nails to construct a mile of 
metallie line would be about $15. This 
does not include the poles, cross-arms 
and guy wire which will have to be 
added. 

The Kind of Telephone. 


I will now speak in regard to the 
kind of ’phone to use. I advise the 
use of the very best, as they are 
cheaper and they cost less for main- 
tenance and will give better service. 
All ’phones need to be a high-grade 
bridging. and should be the same 
Ohm Ringer. Where they are all the 
same, it makes it easier to get the 
party you want. The kind I would 
recommend to the public is the Swed- 
ish American, No. 99 Hericules 
Bridging, 5 Bar, 10,000 Ohm Genera- 
tor, 2,000 Ohm Ringer, with a con- 
densed wire in circuit so that neither 
talking or ringing will be affected by 
a receiver being taken off the hook. 
This will save a good chance of an- 
noyance on a rural line. This ’phone 
will cost about $12.50 and freight. 

Any person wishing further ad- 
vice on line construction, I shall 
be glad to answer, if he.send a stamp- 
ed envelope for reply. 

ELLINGTON TART. 

R. F. D. No. 2, Dunn, N. C. 





Farmers’ National Congress to Meet in 
Richmond. 


Messrs. Editors:—Will you please 
announce in the columns of your ex- 
cellent paper that the next annual 
session of the Farmers’ National 
Congress will be held in Richmond, 
Va., September 19-22, 1905. The 
Congress is composed of delegates 
appointed by the Governors of the 
various States on the recommenda- 
tion of the agricultural organiza- 
tions of each State. The president 
z Iion. Harvie Jordan, Monticello, 

a. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOIIN M. STAHL, 


Secretary. 





When our will goes hand in hand 
with God’s, then are we fellow- 
workers with Him in the affairs of 
the universe—George Macdonald. 





The best way to help yourself. 
your friends, your paper is to get a 


club for The Progressive Farmer. 
Try it. 3 


TEACHERS’ READING COURSE. 


Conducted by M1ss ADA V. WOMBLE, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., to hale all correspondence re- 
garding the Course should be addressed. 











Studies in Civics. 
BY W. J. PEELE. 


The science of government limps 
behind all other sciences. There is 
no better evidence of the taint in 
our moral nature than is afforded 
by our efforts at governent. 

In A. D. 30 the Devil claimed that 
all governments were his to give, 
and the claim was not disputed. 
There has doubtless been improve- 
ment since that time, though not 
in the quarter where the sentiment 
was uttered. But the attention paid 
to the science by the party in ques- 
tion is certainly a compliment to its 
importance to say the least of it. 

Of the peoples of the earth, the 
Jews have paid most attention to 
it, and as a nation they held to- 
gether for fifteen centuries, and as a 
people they have kept themselves 
separate from other nations, under 
most adverse circumstances, for forty 
centuries. 

They made the observance of their 
law their religion, and this was well 
enough when they did not mistake 
its form for. its godliness. When 
they come to recognize their last 
Law-giver, their zeal will lead the 
world in the science of law-making. 
The synagogues and the churches 
will then be the law schools. 

ome one has said that government 
or politics (which is the same thing) 
is not better than the people make 
it and no worse than they suffer it 
to become. The complacent compli- 
ment to one’s self that he does not 
“meddle with polities” carries with 
it the confession that he has fled 
the field and left it to the one who 
boasted of his governmental monop- 
oly in A. D. 30, and who had not 
resigned when the phrase “to the 
victor belong the spoils” became the 
self-executing clause of many consti- 
tutions. 


The corner-stone of Jefferson’s 
government was that the people 
should govern themselves, i. e., that 
the people of each locality should 
govern themselves. When the inter- 
ests of one locality tovehed another 
they could unite upon matters of 
common concern. The State united 
a number of localities. The United 
States brought together under one 
government, a number of States for 
two well recognized purposes: 


(1) To defend them against their 
common enemies. 


(2) To settle their differences as 
between themselves, i. e., control their 
foreign relations and their interstate 
relations. 

The mercantile or 
ing interests in control of some 
States have demanded and made 
most of the importan changes 
In organic law since Jefferson for- 
mulated it. The agricultural States 
being proverbially conservative, and 
the Federal Constitution being diffi- 
cult to amend on account of the fact 
that amendments must be consented 
to by three-fourths of all the States, 
the Supreme Court (whose members 


manufactur- 


have generally been citizens from 
communities most subject to mer- 
cantile influences and habits of 


thought), has adopted what is called 
a liberal policy of construction, and 
so In a manner have gradually en- 
larged the powers of the general 
government as originally defined by 
Jefferson and his disciples. How far 
this will go,‘and whether we will ever 
have any more amendments to the 
United States Constitution made in 
the manner prescribed by that instru- 
ment, are questions which are often 
discussed, but which no man can an- 
swer. It is not probable that the 





general government will ever ask or 





Ben Sete 


obtain any amendments fy... 
States which will increase j;. . | 
It will be far safer and <; 
rely upon judicial and deys)y: 
and legislative constructin;). 
has been thus far found siti; 
all ordinary purposes. 

A great war might sti!! - 
strengthen the hands of t};, 
ment without the formality «; »,., 
lar amendment, if it shall ju. 1, 
that more power is needed. |, 4), 
struggle between labor and -¢ ‘tal 
the South may be ealled on to 5.,.:,. 
tain the balance of power ani) <, y». 
serve the Union. The Soutl;. |, 
for the Union from 1828 +, js; 
saved it by refusing to leave jt. cron 
when its taxing power was 7 
tuted not only to sectionaliz. sy) 
unequalize the burdens of tax:jjoy 
but to build up private fortis 9: 
the expense of the weaker seein. 
that is, refused to secede froiy 
thirty-three years and suffer 
forebore until it was too weak + 
it, and at the same time s 
Jeffersonian view of the constitytis 
This same twin love of the Coy .:' 
tion and the Union may be ealled | 
play in a few years, when our we 
eantile and manufacturing brothyey 
from the North shall eall o) 
save them from the overwhelm ip |p. 
bor organizations which their ey). 
dity has ealled into being. We wi] 
have few remedies to offer i11)) 
study in our schools and practice os 
a people the eternal © princi)! 
law and justice. 

Who ean value even one statennn! 
Who can estimate the power of : 
whole people who know and. tere) 
their children to know the seienece of 
government ? 





Last Week’s North Carolina Bulletin. 


Planting corn is now being » | 
vigorously and may now be eonsider- 
ed general over the State; i: 
southern counties all the upland corn 
has been planted, and the preparati 
of law-lands is under way. Some 
early corn was cut back by frost, am 
replanting is in progress. The plant-. 
ing of corn is proceeding very 
ly, though a fair quantity was put 
the ground during the week; «ll 
denees point to a consideral! 
minution in the acreage to be })! 
ed. Tobacco plant beds are i 
condition, and the plants, thoueh 
still small, appear to be growing 
nicely and will be plentiful; a little 
tobacco has been set in extreme 
southern counties. Wheat, oats and 
rye have generally made consider 
able improvement during the 
spring oats, where up, are doing 
nicely, but they are slow coming up 
in the west. 

In regard to the damage en 
by the killing frosts of the 171] 
18th, a large number of special 
ports received indicate that the | 
age to fruit is much less than at first 
thought. In low-ground almos' 
fruits were killed, but on all uw)! 
and sloping surfaces permitting 
drainage of the cold air to lower 
grounds, while the damage espou ull’ 
to peaches is considerable; fair ero)s 
of all fruits were left on the trecs. 
Cherries, plums, pears and ayles were 
not so much injured. These fri 
were too well set and large 10 
east to receive much injury, and the 
greatest damage probably occurred 
along the eastern slopes of the blu 
Ridge. Of the truck crops, Iris! p° 
tatoes and beans were quite gener!!!" 
eut to the ground, as were 
tected tomato plants; the injury 
peas, cabbage and onions was 1!:5!% 
nificant. The injury to strawher! 
was much less than anticipated. 3&0 
will only have thee ffect of delayme 
ripening to some extent. A little 
very early corn and cotton were ©"! 
down, and in places slight damage 


thy 





was done to wheat and clover. 
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FARMING AND TRUCKING IN 
ROBESON. 


One of Her Enthusiastic Sons Writes 
Entertainingly of Her Development 
and Her Future. 


\[essrs. Editors :—Robeson County 
-. fast becoming a trucking county. 
Only a few years ago the trucking 

dustry was started in its borders, 
ne this year it will bring in to its 
‘ayers many hundred thousand dol- 
Inns. 

Maxton is the leading shipping 
point for the trucking industry. Max- 
‘oy, is a great melon town. Canta- 
louyes, watermelons, corn, beans, 
peas, and other truck are shipped by 
the ear-loads. All along the S. A. L. 
-trawberries are being cultivated. In 
. few more years our depots along 
the line will be a grand sight to be 
remembered, to see the grand product 
of Robeson lands, with her many 
miles of railroad and her loam 
and elay soil, well adapted to the 
trucking industry as_ well as King 
Cotton and all kinds of grain and 
erasses, She has made more strides 
in the agricultural industry than 
any y county in the State for the last 
twenty-five vears. Twenty-five years 
yoo she was noted for her robbers, 
the famous Lowrie gang. From the 
robbers. themselves have grown up 
eood and pious citizens, and many 
of their offspring are now ably filling 
the pulpit. Our citizens have grown 
from a dull, east-down spirit to a 
hright, energetic, prosperous and 
contented people. Where we had no 
hank. we now have seven, and where 
twenty-five vears ago stood wild for- 
ests vou now see magnificent fields 
of cotton, corn, melons, berries, ete. 
You then traveled along the little 
erooked roads: now you see long, 
straight and broad roads, and mil- 
lions after millions of the beautiful 
herry blooms. which rerfume_ the 
traveler smells as he passes by. And 
where we had but one town, we now 
have on toward a dozen or more, 
built up of magnificent brick build- 
ings, with large business houses full 
from ton to bottom, and our roads 
in a stir from dav to dark. And 
where the writer has: loaded himself 
down with fish from the mud and 
fsh holes, one now sees beautiful 
ficlds of erain. 

Twenty-five vears ago we had but 
one line of railroad. We now have 
railroads from every point of the 
compass, and ean hear the whistle at 
anv time from some great steam en- 
vine hearing away the product of our 
county, or the whistle of some great 
manufacturing industry. Surely the 
briars are being hewn down and the 
myrtle trees nlanted instead. 

_ Twill lav down a rule of farming 
in our County. We will take a one- 
horse farm for example. Say plant 
him one acre in strawberries that 
will bring him in May $100 or more. 
six acres of Alaska peas that will 
brine him $100 or more. two acres in 
Trish notatoes that will bring him 
8150, four aeres in tohaeco that will 
hrine him in $200 to $800. one acre 
in cantaloupes that will bring $75, 
‘Ix aeres in eotton that will bring 

hi 1 8250, and on his nea and potato 
“nd he ean raise all the forage and 


vrain he ean use on a one-horse 


farm 


2 nlant my peas and potatoes about 
rebmary 25th in five-feet rows, and 
t April 10th I work out my peas 
‘nd potatoes and plant mv corn be- 
Treen Tows Ahout the 25th of Avril 
mY nedgare ready to gather, and as 
ars gathered, T work mv corn 

any Men vive mv potatoes a good 
and side un my eorn in no- 
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want to talk to you a few minutes 
about farm power—a power for your 
farm. 





If you own or runa farm, ranch or 
plantation there are a dozen ways in which a good 
power will save money for you, save time for you 
and make money for you. 

As long as there is feed to cut and grind, corn 
to shell, fodder to shred, wood to saw, cream to sep- 
arate, grain to clean, water to pump, grindstones 
to turn or washing machines to operate, the man on 
the farm—and the whole family for that matter— 
appreciates fully what great saving in time and 
hard labor and money would be made if there were 
on the farm an ever-ready, convenient, economical 
power. 

But, that’s just the point—the practical farm 
power must be economical, convenient, simple and 
ever ready. 

It has not been an easy thing for you to find, 
nor an easy thing for the manufacturer to devise. 

The problem is solved, however, and solved 
right, by the International Harvester Company’s 
Gasoline Engine. 

In its construction these three things have been 
kept constantly in mind: 
First--The farmer’ 
in first cost and sommes in operation. The far- 


s engine must be reasonable 


mer is running his farm to make a living and as 
much more as possible, and cos/ is a primary con- 
sideration with him. 

Second—The farmer’s engine must be built on 
lines of absolute simplicity; for two reasons—the 
farmer is a farmer, not an engineer. He does not 
want to devote weeks or months to learning how to 
operate a machine of any kind. He wants anengine 
that practically runs itself. 

Moreover, he wants an engine that has no com- 
plicated parts to get out of order. If he has to have 
a repair man come out to the farm every month, the 
engine is a failure. 

Third— He wants an engine that is ready at all 
times—one he can start up in a minute, use as long 
a time or as short a time as he likes, and stop al/ ex- 
pense the second he stops the engine. 

These things are accomplished by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company’s gasoline engine. 


HARVESTER CO. 


GASOLINE ENGINE 


Do Your Hard Work For Yow. 






























It is so simple that any one can operate it. 

It is so economical that less than half a pint of 
gasoline per horse power per hour is required to 
run it. 

It is absolutely safe, because it cannot explode. 

It does not get out of order. 

It is ready for work at any time and all times— 
no waiting to harness up, no waiting to get up steam. 
You can get up at midnight and have it going in five 
minutes. 

It is built for long service. All the advantages 
that arise from the extensive facilities of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company enter into the goodness 
of these gasoline engines. They are built right be- 
cause the right kind of materials and the best of 
workmanship enter into them. 

They enable the American farmer to take an- 
other step forward in the remarkable progress he 
has made by aid of labor-saving machinery, and as 
the modern harvesting machineand mower have sup- 
planted the sickle, the cradle and the scythe, ena- 
bling one man to do the work which required ten or. 
twelve a half century ago, so the International 
Harvester Company’s gasoline engines will surely 
supplant hand power and horse power for the many 
mechanical tasks of the up-to-date farm. 

International Harvester Company’s Gasoline 
Engines are made in the following sizes: 

2, 3 and 5 horse power, vertical type, sta- 
tionary. 

8, 10, 12 and 15 horse power, horizontal 
type, stationary. 

8, 10, 12 and 15 horse power, horizontal 
type, portable. 

If you are interested in saving yourself drudg- 
ery and hard work; if you are interested in saving 
time; if you are interested in making more money, 
we want to tell you more about these engines-——how 
they work and why they are so good. 

It will pay you to investigate whether you buy 
now or not. 

Write to us to-day and let us send you booklet 
descriptive of the type of engine in which you are 
interested, or call on an International Harvester 
Company dealer; he will be glad to hand you cata- 
logue and to show you. 





Be sure 


‘Diversified Farming in the South” 


But in the meantime get the International Harvester Company’s Gasoline Engine Catalog 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, 


7 - D Monroe Street, Chicago, Hlinois. 


and read our next article on 
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- THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Sword of Robert Lee.* ; 


Forth from its scabbard, pure and bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 

Far in the front of the deadly fight, 

High o’er the brave in the cause of Right, 

Its stainless sheen, like a becan light, 
Led us to victory. 








Forth from its scabbard, high in air 
Beneath Virginia’s sky— 

And they who saw it gleaming there 

And knew who bore it, knelt to swear 

That where that sword led they would dare 
To follow—and to die. 


Out of its scabbard! Never hand 
Waved sword from stain as free, 

Nor purer sword led braver band, 

Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 

Nor brighter land had a cause so grand, 
Nor cause a chief like Lee! 


Forth from its scabbard! How we prayed 
That sword might victor be; 

And when our triumph was delayed, 

And many a heart grew sore afraid, 

We still hoped on while gleamed the blade 
Of noble Robert Lee. 


Forth from its scabbard all in vain 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee; 
*Tis shrouded now in its sheath again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully. 
—Father Abram Ryan. 





BEAUTY IN VINES. 


Judicious Vine Planting Will Add to the Attractive- 
ness of Any Home. 


There is no quetsion that the two best tall- 
growing hardy vines for foliage effect—are the 
ampelopsis and Virginia erceper, the former being 
the best for brick and stone and the latter for 
wood. Ampelopsis requires no support because 
its beautiful little tendrils which look like baby 
hands fasten onto every surface with a grip that 
cannot be shaken. Virginia creeper requires a 
support and is more wayward in its growth, so 
that it often leaves large gaps of wall uncovered. 


Morning Glories, Moon Flowers, and Other Annuals. 





Temporary vines are annuals that mature in a 
season and die in the fall. They should be plant- 
ed in the same bed with rermanent vines while the 
woody species are getting their growth. These 
annuals are of two kinds—those which are grown 
chiefly for their flowers, and those which are 
grown to cover unsightly objects as quickly as 
possible. Morning glories fulfill both duties. 
sweet peas are useful only for flowers, they gen- 
erally become unsightly themselves. The wild cu- 
cumber vine is cne of the best fast growing an- 
nuals for covering such places, although its flow- 
ers are not showy, and it quickly becomes a 
nuisance. It is good enough to cover a rubbish 
heap, but there are better things for a good ver- 
anda. 

The favorite annuals are morning glories and 
moonflowers. Morning glories are easier to raise 
and more popular because they bloom in the day- 
time. Moonflowers open only at night and they 
are not as popular as they deserve because peo- 
ple do not understand that they should be grown 
in masses. One moonflower is no good, but a 
great cloud of mystical white flowers shimmering 
in the moonlight make an impression. 

Wistaria Jhe Most Beautiful Fall Flowering Vine. 


Of all the tall flowering vines, wistaria is un- 
doubtedly the best, and the common purplish flow- 
ered kind is justly the favorite. Its long grape- 
like clusters of pea-shaped flowers are much rich- 
er and stronger than the pure white: variety; and 
the long strings of the Japanese species have 
never made a great impression in America, pre- 
sumably because we like mass effects, whereas,, the 
Japanese like these loose and airy clusters, and 
care more for lines than they do for eolor. The 
wistaria must be headed back and pruned with 
eare if vou are planing to cover a wall with it 
completely, and if you want a big show of flowers. 
Magnificent effects have been produced by such 
treatment in England, but they are unknown in 
America. Our way of growing the wistaria is 





* This is No. 29 of a serie of Southern Poems selected = 
pecially for The Progressive F oe eres ae 
the Editor. . armer and Cotton Plant by 





to send it up the porch pillars, and let it string 
alorig the piazza roof, from which the clusters de- 
pend. 

Bitlersweet and Trumpet Creepers. 


For winter effects, nothing equals bitter-sweet. 
Its scarlet berries resist frost and wind until late 
in January. Its leaves are long and pointed and 
the vine is a pleasant piazza guest in summer 
as well as the bravest and cheeriest of its tribe 
when the snows come. 

The trumpet creeper, with its showy trumpet 
blossoms of orange and scarlet, and its vigorous 
stem and leaves, always wins favor as a hardy 
climbing vine. It has beei used with admirable 
effect on many two-storied houses, notably on 
one fine old farm-house with a wide veranda and 
an upper balcony. ashrdaluaua 
an upper baleony.—From the Garden Magazine 
for May. 





- Pure Water in the Country. 


Pure water, although it is ordinarily easily 
obtained in rural localities, is not infrequently 
polluted by mere neglect or ignorance. 

Well water is used by such a large number of 
people throughout the country that the care of 
the well should be clearly understood. It may 
easily become polluted, and in many cases its 
purity is rather a matter of accident than design. 
For example, while deep wells are generally re- 
garded as furnishing purer water than shallow 
wells, the reason is not always plain why excep- 
tions sometimes oecur. If the top of a well be 
open so as to allow dirt to enter. or if the upper 
part of its walls be loosely built so that water 
from or near the surface may enter it, a well, no 
matter how deep, becomes fouled by the entrance 
of decomposable material. Hence a well is safe 
only when built of firmly cemented brick or stone 
for a distance of twelve feet or more from the 
top, and it should be covered so as to prevent the 
entrance of dirt and surface water. Such a well 
makes it certain that the water in it must be 
filtered through at least twelve feet of soil. 

Ground water is that which falls as rain and 
pereolates through the soil until it reaches a level 
at which the earth is fully saturated. Here its 
farther downward course is tayed by impervious 
strata, such as clay or other natural impedi- 
ments. A hollow in the earth which is below the , 
ground-water level becomes filled by the gradual 
oozing of water into it from the saturated soil. 
This is true whether the depression be natural, as 
a spring, pond or lake, or whether it be of arti- 
ficial construction, as a well. 

The ground-water level varies according to the 
amount of rainfall at any particular time, accord- 
ing to its comparative elevation with the imme- 
diately surrounding territory and the porosity of 
the soil itself. 

These facts show that wells may be constructed 
at any point, but that their depths may need to 
vary in order that their supply may be unfailing. 

If water is found at a shallow depth it is all the 
more important that cesspools and other possi- 
ble sources of contamination should be placed at 
a distance considerably removed from the well. 

Organic materials of a harmful nature filter 
but slowly through soil, and by the exercise of 
simple precautions, well water can be made the 
most constantly pure source of drinking water 
suvply.—Youth’s Companion. 








Beat the Englishman. 


Among the anecdotes of the late Colonel Tom 
Ochiltree which are floating through the papers 
just now, the following is probably the best. 

Once upon a time he upset Lord Lonsdale. when 
that Englishman was entertained here on his way 
home from an expedition to Alaska. His Lord- 
ship was regarded by some of his admirers as a. 
wonderful explorer. He was quite a lion. A din- 
ner was given in his honor by Hermann Oelrichs. 

Well, Lord Lonsdale told many thrilling stories. 
and an audible “oh!” went around the table when 
he finished telling of a petrified forest in Africa, 
in which he found a number of petriefid lions and 
elephants. As the Englishman lapsed into silence 
and the applause sank to an echo, all looked to 
Colonel Ochiltree to defend his nationality and 
beat this petrified lion story. 
“Texas,” said the Colonel, after a rause, “has 
its petriefid forest, but although they contain no 
petrified lions they are remarkable for having 
petrified birds flving over them.” 

“Nonsense !” said Lord Lonsdale: “that is im- 
possible. Such a phenomenon is contrary to the 
laws cf gravitation.” 

“Ah, that’s easily explained,” responded Colonel 
Ochiltree, quickly. “The laws of gravitation down 
there are petrified, too.” 


Checkers. 


If there is any game which seems to }:| 
euliarly to the rural American, that « 
checkers or draughts. There is hardly a })..;, 
was country-born and bred to whom j4), 
word does not call up a picture. 

It is a rainy day or a sudden shower in },.\-;,, 
time. Father and the hired man, bot\ j). 
sleeves, are sitting on upturned bushel |). 
inverted water-pails, just inside the har) 4, 
On their knees is the old home-made 6)... 
board, the squares nearly obliterate: 
Father is slowly pushing forward a row «/ }) 
iron “pants” buttons, while Hiram is j\,\{;, 
nervous rushes with white “china” shirt !).);,, 
The “boys” who are bending over the hogy y., 
grinning but silent. 

Presently father will make a tick 
move, and then lean back and say, “They! Sy 
what ye make o’ that!” and then the “hoy.<” 
vell. 

It is, indeed, a homely game, this poor ylation 
of chess, and seems distinctly Yankee. Yor yo 
only is it one of the oldest games in the orld 
but it is played so well in other places that, 
team of ten English and Scotch players hay 
lately defeated, in Boston, the best ten Areriean 
players who could be found to compete with) toy, 
This is the first international checker-niaicl, thy: 
has ever been held, although in the wintry of 
1888-1889 the American champion defeated! the 
most noted British player in a series of |yypi- 
fought games.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Why Don’t You? 


Why don’t you answer your friend’s |iiter at 
once ? 

Why don’t you make the promised visit to that 
invalid? She is looking for you day after day. 

Why don’t you send away that little gift vou'y 
been planning to send? Mere kind int: 
never accomplishes any good. 

Why don’t you try to share the burden of 
that sorrowful one who works beside you’ Is it 
because you are growing selfish ? 

Why don’t you speak out the encouraging worls 
that you have in your thoughts? Unless you cyx- 
press them they are of no use to others. 

Why don’t you take more pains to be self-saeri- 
ficing and loving in the every-day home life / Tinw 
is rapidly passing. Your dear ones will not be 
with you always. 

Why don’t you create around you an atinespher 
of harpiness and helpfulness so that all who com 
in touch with you may be made better? [ss 1" 
this possible? —Class Mate. 





Teddy Thrashed Him. 


Teddy Roosevelt is not a brilliant pupil. hit he 
studies hard. In arithmetie and some 
branches he is most proficient. Like his father. 
he wears glasses. That the boy has that same 
dislike for being imposed upon which is character 
istic of his father, was proven by an incident 
which oceurred during Mr. Roosevelt’s term of 
office as Governor of New York. On his way 
to school in Albany one day Teddy was accoste! 
by a boy somewhat larger than himself, wie >: 
out, “Hey, Goggles, how’s your pa?” 

Young Roosevelt crossed the street in a jury. 
“Tf you are talking to me,” he replied, “you may 
as well know that I am as good as you. goggles 
or no goggles.” 

The larger boy had no other alternativ: 
to fight, and the fierce but brief encounter 
in a very decisive victory for young Teddy. Whe 
the victor arrived at home, with his clothing sv 
lv torn and soiled, his father’s only comment was! 
“Well, I’m glad you thrashed him.”—W on:> 
Tome Companion. 


} 
{lia 


( nied 





Asked, But Not Answered. 


At an examination in an English sc! 
teacher was so pleased with his class that !ie si!" 
they could ask him any question they liked. 

Some were asked and replied to. Secine ° 
little fellow in deep thought, the teacher asker 
him for a question. The boy answered. wit! 
grave face: 

. “P-please, sir, if you was in a soft mud-!i' 
to your neck, and I was to throw a brick 
head, would you duck?” 


The answer is not recorder. 





Where Was the Harm ? 


“Here, sir!” shouted Popley at his scv' 
old, “take that cigar stump out of your 
How dare you?” - 

“Why, when you throwed it away | gt 
you was done with it,” replied the 





| with a surprised air.—The Pilgrim. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


intended for this department 
ters inten 

anid’ be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. ©. 














Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


We are glad that Mrs. L. L. D. has 
, “lobby.” and that she gives us the 
henetit of her thoughts as to woman’s 
‘nfiuenee in the home. This letter 
‘; worth reading; in fact, it is one 
of the best we have ever received, and 
| kuow the eirele will join me when I 
‘ysist that she let us hear from her 
often. 
\Wcell, Nellie, your letter, too, is the 
lyst you have ever written, and we 
are proud of you aS a Chatterer. If 
‘here were more wives and husbands 
like you and -ours. we should never 
have needed any divoree laws. Yes, 
friocndship is one of the sweetest ties 
that bind us to earth. Your resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will is admirable 
aud commendable. To realize that 
(iod knows what is best for us under 
al] cireumstanees, and patietnly wait 
lis will, is ontentment. 


“| cannot choose my path below, 
I would not, if I could; 

Lord grasp my hand and I will go 
Where vou shall will, I should.” 


Country Lark says that the boys 
in her neighborhood go to the city 
hefore they are old enough to know 
how to manage a horse. Why, man- 
aging a horse is not such a job; but 
to know how to manage himself is 
quite a task. One horse and, and 
oftentimes two horses, are easier to 
manage than one boy. Do you boys 
reaucmber the letter I wrote about 
wearing your own bridles? Remem- 
her to write for Social Chat, too. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





The Country the Best Place to Live. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
threatening to write to the Chat for 
a long time, but could not make up 
my mind to start. Aunt Jennie, I 
do think that Young Spunk is right 
about the boys going to the city. Up 
here the hovs go to the city before 
they are old enough to manage a 
horse. I like the farm much better 
than the eity. I don’t see how the 
city folks enjoy the beautiful spring 
and summer weather. ' They don’t 
see any of the birds build nests or 
see many of the flowers that come. 
[am a country girl, and I like the 
country best of all the places to live. 

COUNTRY LARK. 

Tredell Co., N. C. 





What the Mother Is, is More Important 
Than What the Mother Does. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have just 
finished reading “Aunty’s” letter and 
I am constrained to repeat the ques- 
tion: “Are we mothers doing our 
duty training our children in the 
way they should go? 

That is a quetsion each mother 
should ask herself. As a mother 
mysclf, IT often find the question 
confronting me, and it is always hard 
to answer. 

We mothers know that the develop- 
ment of our children is in our own 
hands. There are many other influ- 
‘neces, chief among them, the influ- 
“nce of the father; but the real help- 
‘Tis the mother. 

_ If I could mention but one factor 
m the mother’s development of her 
aoe it would be the fact that what 
ne mother is becomes a more power- 
me i agent than anything 

r does. The mother who 
aims herself to be everything she de- 
se wer child to be, does better 

us than she who tries to make the 
: tel what he ought to be. 
ee erie harshness, impatience, 
ae a and all the black-winged 

‘ ot evil thoughts, habits and 





feelings must have no place in the 
home nest if we would keep the bird- 
ling free from moral taint.” 

Some one has said, “Teachin~ our 
little ones how to live and how to 
grow is a vocation to fill a life,” and 
I think so too. To teach them to 
live noble, pure lives we must live 
such lives ourselves, and to teach 
them to grow, we must not lose our 
own capacity for growth. The indis- 
pensable thing for the mother life, 
is the heart and will in harmony 
with the will of God. If this source 
of strength does not fail us, we may 
be sure’ that we will succeed. Let us 
then recognize our responsibilities, 
rejoice in our heritage, and by grate- 
ful, happy service prove ourselves 
worthy of our sacred trust. 

There is one other thing that T 
want to say, and then I'll be through. 
Aunt Jennie, you say you want our 
real names so you-will know us when. 
you meet us. Now I wonder how 
many of the Chatterers would know 
Aunt Jennie should we meet her? 

MRS. L. L. D. 

Edgecombe Co., N. C. 





A Woman’s Possibilities for Winning 
and Making Home Happy. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I am glad 
that I am not the only one of the 
Social Chatterers that think we can 
win love by trying. Minnie’s whole 
soul must have been aroused by some 
great ambition when she wrote her 
letter of January 17th. I am very 
sorry, Minnie, that you cannot see 
that kindness, benevolence, cheerful- 
ness and good will will win friends. 

A friend will love us as a friend. 
A true friend often proves more than 
a friend—and loves us beyond friend- 
ly love. Then it is our own choice 
to hold our friends still near us or 
let the tie loose and let them go. 
We should remember when confidence 
is once lost it is by far harder to re- 
gain than it is to establish. 

Yes, Minnie, I will agree with you 
that it is an impossibility to make a 
friend of every person; yet it is our 
duty to make a friend of every one 
we can, and then remember that the 
great Creator has everything His 
own way, and His way is always 
best. After we have won all we can, 
we have done our duty, and by and 
by we ean look back and study the 
past and see that those we failed 
to win were not those we could wish 
to take into our society. And after 
all, it is love bestowed upon us, for 
everything worketh together for 
good, to all that love the Lord. 

There are many ways to win love. 
We must first of all control our own 
temper. Some of us have some very 
high tempers, but with God’s help 
we can control them. We can culti- 
vate a good, kind, loving and agree- 
able disposition, or we can cultivate 
a disagreeable, crabbed, ill, snappish 
and selfish disposition. 

Yes, a wife who is worthy of hold- 
ing the position of wifehood. can 
make home the most pleasant and en- 
joyable tlace on earth for her hus- 
band. It does not take silk, satin, 
and all other fine things to create 
cheerfulness. The most humble 
homes can be cheerful. Yes, open 
all the doors of the smallest and 
humblest homes and let in all the 
sunshine possible. Surely the cloudy 
days will come, and often the rain- 
drops fall from our eyes, but remem- 
ber it is only to make the sunshine 
more radiantly. 

When a woman marries a man 
who loves her, he wants to see her 
keep herself, after they are married, 
as neat and sweet as before. Perhaps 
he had never seen a frown on her 
sweet face, or any evil spirit beyond 
her control; but oh, after she has 
him tied down by the ties of matri- 
mony, all the sweetness of her face 
glides away. And when he comes 





home tired, everything is gloomy and 
the house all dark and dreary, no 
cheerful face meets him, and no 
pleasant words to greet him. Every- 
thing out of place and every word he 
speaks snarled at. Nothing he does 
is quite just right. Not a single 
thing he does is quite good enough 
to give satisfatcion. It’s then he 
feels compelled to go out and hunt 
some place to find joy and repose. 

An old uncle of ours stonned with 
us to-day; he is now in his eighty- 
fifth year. His wife (who was my 
husband’s great aunt) has just died 
a few weeks ago. They had been 
married about sixty years, and a 
dearer, sweeter or more motherly 
woman could not be found. We had 
not heard of her death. And sad, 
indeed, it was to see the tears flow 
from his eyes when he was com- 
pelled to.speak just this: “She is 
dead.” 

Different, indeed, from another 
case a friend of mine related to me 
of an old man and his second wife 
who lived near her. They were both 
taken sick and were confined to their 
beds at the same time. His wife died 
first and there was a terrible dread 
among the neiehbors who were gath- 
ered there, of telling the sad news 
to the poor sick man. Finally it fell 
to her lot. So she picked up all the 
courage she could and ventured with 
some sweet words of comfort for 
the poor sick man who was so sick 
he was at times unconscious of the 
happenings of the household. His 
reply was this: “Well, I am left 
again and all alone. But poor old 
woman, she has always been aggra- 
vating.” Even in that hour of death 
sadness, he could not forget that 
she had not added any happiness or 
comfort to his life. 

After all, it’s enough to keep the 
golden rule: “Do to others as you 
would have them do to you.” I have 
not been married quite seven years, 
and the love that joined us grows 
stronger all the time. We share the 
duties of life together. I have no 
roving nature, neither has he. So we 
stay at home together, and when we 
visit we visit together. I could not 
get any happiness or enjoyment out 
of a long visit and my husband at 
home trying to attend to all the du- 
ties pertaining to life and home. 
Home with husband and children is 
the sweetest place on earth to me. I 
do pity any man with a restless, rov- 
ing, ambitious wife. 


NELLIE. 





Idleness. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I have been 
reading the Social Chat for one year 
and it is very interesting. I saw 
your invitation to young men some 
time ago. I think it is a good sign, 
Aunt Jennie, that among our young 
men idleness is no longer esteemed 
as honorable or genteel. “The latest 
gospel in this world,” says. Carlyle, 
“Ts know thy work and do it.” Ne 
man or woman has any right to be 
idle if he or she is able to work. 
Labor is the law under which we live. 
Fish do not leap from the lakes into 
our frying pans, nor hoe-cakes drop 
down from the skies. Timber and 
clay banks do not shape themselves 
into buildings, but incessant toil is 
the secret of turning things up. 
Since labor is the law by which we 
live, the person who does not work 
is a nuisance to his fellow-men. Any 
one who is able to work, and does 
not, is a fraud and a cheat. Daily 
toil is a daily school of honesty and 
truthfulness; idleness is a school of 
nothing but vice. Rev. Geo. Hewitt 
says: “Let the world play holiday 
for one year and a famine would 
reign from pole to pole.” Therefore 
we live from hand to mouth, so let’s 


be up and doing. 
NEWIRA. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





Selections by Minnie. 


Mrs. Ringgold admired Jeannie 
Deans’s selections of poetry, and I 
hope somebody will like these: 


“Blest is the man with high ideals, 

Who fails to-day. to-morrow, and for 
days to come, 

But never lowers his standards, nor 
surrenders to defeat, 

Till hand and foot, till eye and ear, 

Till vocal chord and tongue, 

Till mind and heart are disciplined, 

And all abilities of body and of soul 

Are marshalled by the will 

And move onward to the drum-beat 
of perfection.” 


* & 

“T like the man who faces what he 
must 

With a step triumphant, and a heart 
of cheer, 

Who fights the daily battle without 
fear, 


Sees his hopes fail, yet keeps the un- 
faltering trust— 
That God is God; that somehow true, 


and just 

His plans work out for mortals; not 
a tear 

Is shed when fortune, which the 


world holds dear, 

Falls from his grasp; better, with 
love, a crust, 

Than living in dishonor; envies not 

Nor loses faith in man; but does his 
best, 

But with a smile and words of hope, 
gives zest 

To every toiler; he alone is great 

Who by a life heroic conquers fate.” 


There is a “daily battle” with sin 
for the soldier of the cross. The sin 
that he has renounced will not al- 
ways down at his bidding, but when 
he is least expecting it, a sudden 
temptation will overcome him and 
the tempted will glory over his vic- 
tory. But the true soldier will have 
recourse to his sword of All-prayer, 
as Bunyan called the Christian’s 
greatest weapon, for “Satan flees 
when he beholds the weakest saint 
upon his knees.” 
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If you can get as good elsewhere, just 
look up our winnings at 
St. Louis and Raleigh. : : 
Also headquarters for deep milking 
high type Jerseys; Golden Lads and 
get of Trevarth. Choice large Eng- 
lish Berkshires. 


Blitmore Farms, BILTMORE, N.C 
CPRADPPLP PPB Pb PNG Pool E08 Be 


Fiftsen Years’ Kxperience 


with thoroughbred B. P. Rock as breeders; 
and from the hundreds of buyers of our 
chickens and eggs cu.uue only words of cntire 
satisfaction 

Fifteen Eggs for $1.00. 

ounts on larger orders. 
“aa URAHA POULTRY FARM, 

Rich Square, N.C. 


‘The Laying Queen’ 


Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn; large Egg Strain. Also 
Barred and hite Plym- 
outh Rocks, and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Prolific egg pro- 
ducers. Eggs $100 per 15. 
VALLEY VIEW POULTY FARM, 
D. A. MCLAUGHLIN, Prop., Vass, N. C 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Winter Laying Strain eggs, $1.0U per Sitting 
of 15, Express Prepaid. THOMAS Pp. WHAR- 
TON, R. 0.8, Washington, N. C. 


For Sale. 


Buff Langsbans, Opingtons, W yandottes, 
Barred Rocks, Cornish Indians. 


Prices of Stock Reasonable. 
Eggs $1.00 per 15; until May 8ist. 
P, H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 
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EDITORIAL 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


Having been compelled to listen to a recital of 
Irish bulls for sometime, an offended son of Erin 
once declared: “Faith, and I don’t belave half the 
lies they tell about Irish mistakes are true any- 
how!” It seems that an even smaller part of the 
Russo-Japanese war rumors are true. Last week 
brought conflicting reports of engagements and 
of engagements to be, but it seems that really 
nothing was done. One story which obtained 
wide circulation was that of a Japanese repulse, 
but so general has become the faith in the Japan- 
ese star, that is, it was discredited by probably 
most people who would have promptly accepted as 
true any story of a Russian reverse. The stars in 
their courses seem to be fighting for the little 
brown men. There is coming to be a sort of fa- 
talistic belief that they can’t be beaten, similar to 
that which our Confederate soldiers held with re- 
gard to Stonewall Jackson. 

* * * 


Death of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee. 


The South was shocked Saturday morning by 
the news of the sudden death of Gen. Fitzhugh 
Lee which occurred in Washington Friday. Apo- 
plexy was the cause. General Lee had been much 
in the public eye of late by reason of his position 
as President of the Jamestown Exposition pro- 
ject. Everybody remembers his services as Con- 
sul-General at Havana prior to the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American War, and the part he 
played when the conflict actually began. General 
Lee was 2. nephew of the great Confederate chief- 
tain, and commanded with gallantry in the Vir- 
ginia campaigns. A story which we have as com- 
ing direct from him seems worth repeating in this 
connection. It was just after the surrender at 
Appomattox, and General Fitzhugh, riding back 
through Amelia County, was halted by an old 
farmer who was plowing a mule alongside the 
road. “Qh, it’s all up with us,” he replied to the 
farmer’s questions, “General Lee has at last sur- 
rendered to Grant.” “General Lee surrendered ?” 
indignantly echoed the man from the plow. “May- 
be that bummer Fitz has surrendered, but General 
Lee—the real General Lee—he never surrenders!” 
And he went back to his plowing, incredulous of 


the information and ignorant of the informant. 
* * * 


‘He that Maketh Haste to be Rich.” 


Last week’s news began with the sensational 
story of the defaleation of Frank G. Bigelow, 
President of the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee. The exposure was sensational not only 
by reason of the enormous amount of money in- 
volved (Bigelow’s accounts were short a million 
and a half dollars), but also by reason of his 
prominence in the financial world. Only last 
year he was President of the National Bankers 
Association, this being sufficient evidence of his 
reputation for ability and honesty. Gambling 
ruined him; the desire to get rich quickly having 
overpowered him, he used the bank’s funds for 
speculative purposes, and went deeper and deeper 
into the quagmire until the end came—and a man 
once preferred above his fellows goes out hope- 
lessly disgraced. It is an enlarged edition of our 


own Thomas W. Dewey episode last year. 
* * * 








The Shake-up in Insurance. 


An even more sensational development in high 
finance is the exposure of corruption in the man- 
agement of some of the great insurance com- 
panies of the country. Mr. Lawson, whose love 
of the bizarre and picturesque has doubtless led 
him into some exaggerations in his “Frenzied 
Finance,” clearly had a very substantial basis of 
fact; and his charges have led to some very fruit- 
ful investigations. Thus it was recently discov- 


ered that young Mr. Hyde of the Equitable In- 


surance Company had given a magnificent fancy 
dress ball after the manner of the old French 
Kings—and the $50,000 or more of expense in- 
volved had been taken from the company’s funds 
—paid by the policy holders. The truth is, in- 
surance rates are. too high, and one needs no furth- 
er proof of this than the $400,000,000 surplus 
which this one company has accumulated in spite 
of its extravagance. Last year North Carolina 
paid into the Equitable treasury $340,512.97, and 
of this amount only $99,882 was paid on policies. 
Nor is this showing much worse than for 
the average life insurance company doing busi- 
ness within our borders. All combined received 
in premiums last year $3,256,388.60 and paid 
back in losses only $853,983.89. With such a 
showing—two million dollars paid to these for- 
eign corporations in excess of the amount paid 
on losses—it is not surprising that the Raleigh 
News and Observer has struck a popular chord 
by advocating the. establishment of a department 
of insurance as a part of State government, ac- 
cepting rishs of not more than $2,000 each. 
fae * * 
The Southern Educational Conference. 


The eighth annual session of the Conference 
for Education in the South, held in Columbia, S. 
C., last week, brought together a large number 
of educators and public men from all parts of 
the South, and also a large number of Northern 
leaders of thought who are interested in South- 
ern progress. Such meetings cannot fail to be 
productive of good. They have broadened the 
vision of men of both sections. Southern men 
have been brought to see that there is a “New 
North” as well as a New South—a New North 
such as Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie tells about in 
the quotations we made a week or two ago from 
his South Atlantic Quarterly article. And these 
open-minded Northerners coming here to make 
first hand investigations and confer frankly with 
Southern leaders, have done much to 
this broader spirit of the New North. Witness 
Dr. Albert Shaw, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, to mention only three of those 
whose coming among us has won us champions 
and interpreters in the North. 

The people of the North and of the South are 
at heart much nearer together than the dema- 
gogues and politicians have yet let either under- 
stand. It is always a good thing, therefore, as 
some one has happily said for Southerners to go 
North and cool off their passions and for North- 
erners to come South and thaw out their preju- 
dices. 

Mr. Robert C. Ogden was re-elected President 
of the Conference, and ex-Governor Aycock was 
chosen Vice-President. Mr. R. J. Baldwin, of 
Alabama, Secretary, and W. A. Blair, of North 
Carolina, Treasurer, complete the executive off- 
cers of the Conference; while the following were 
chosen members of the Executive Committee to 
represent the States in The Progressive Farmer’s 
territory: Virginia, Dr. S. C. Mitchell; Tennes- 


son; Georgia, C. B. Gibson; North Carolina, Clar- 
encé H. Poe. 
* * % 

A notable decision was handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court a few days ago de- 
claring unconstitutional an act of the New York 
Legislature limiting the hours of labor in baking 
establishments to ten a day. The decision was 
made by a divided ecourt—5 to 4—and brings up a 
good many interesting speculations. It scems 
that it does not endanger general laws regulating 
the hours of labor. “The labor of the baker,” as 
the New York Nation observes, “is in no wise pe- 
culiarly dangerous to life and limb. The case is 
not at all analagous to that of the miner engaged 
in an employment fraught with unavoidable dan- 
ger to life and health; nor analagous to the em- 
ployment of women and children who in some 
sort are to be regarded as wards of the State.” 
Laws of this character are therefore likely to 
stand, even if this rather sensational verdict of a 





| divided court is otherwise allowed to stand, 


develop. 


see, S. A. Mynders; South Carolina, D. B. John- | 
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IN HISTORIC COLUMBIA. 


In our review of Current Events we jiaye 4). 
ready referred to the meeting of the Conferen., 
for Education in the South in) Colunj,jy las 
week. Columbia, always beautiful, was 
best last week; and Columbia people, alyays j,. 
pitable, were never more gracious. Tis (a) 4:4) 
city of the Palmetto State approaches jy sae 
fashion that ideal combination of the cham) ,, 
the Old South with the enterprise of th. Yo, 
It was very aptly said by Hon. Edward \, s) | 
ard of New York Friday night that he | 
no other city of which it would be so hard jo yy 


whether the beauty of its social life or the cyepoy 


of its business life its most striking fv; 
% % % 


IU}. 


We wrote last fall of some of the more yy, 
places in and about Columbia: the historic Jyjjq. 
ings; the great Olympia mills, the larges: yndep 
one roof in the world; and of the Confederate 
monument with the beautiful inscription which 
we then reproduced. We did not then iention, 
however, the old Preston or Hampton mansion 
now used as the Presbyterian College for young 
women, This splendid and historic o]\! 1: 
which barely escaped the torch in Shi 
March to the Sea, is surrounded by one of the 
most beautiful formal gardens to the fond any- 
where in the country. It is indeed 
beauty and a joy forever. 
gretfully whether or not the New South has the 
same high appreciation of the beantiful Ol 
South had. If so, the present Capitol Square at 


Columbia does not indicate it. 
43 * + * 
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But about no other building in Columbia, and 
about few other buildings in all the world, clus- 
ter such tragie and pathetic memories is those 
which distinguish the old Baptist Chureh where 
the Ordinance of Secession was passed in Decen- 
ber, 1860. How litle did those men know 
colossal conflagration they were kindling—a con: 
flagration whose influence should reach to. th 
uttermost parts of the earth and whose memories 
should endure until the last syllable of recorde\ 
time. One thinks inevitably of the opening line 


of the Tliad: 


“Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spriiex 


Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess sing! 


Here, here in this church of the Prince 
Peace, was a wrath, the direful spring of woe 
hardly less memorable in the song and story of 
mankind than that of which Homer sang in his 


immortal book. e 
* * * 


Out in old Trinity :church-vard in Colimbia 
sleep two of South Carolina’s greates' 
Henry Timrod and Wade Hampton. The !! 


ep 4) 
ot tne 





sons-~ 


South with its ideals of patriotic sacrifice. 
chivalrie courage and knightly courtesy, found 
few fitter exponents than Wade Hampton. And 
Timrod, who died in 1867, and whose grave Wis 
unmarked until three years ago, has mow cone 


if 


with the waning of sectional bitterness. inte thi 
high repute among American poets to which his 
genius entitles him. We shall soon pubis) <0! 
selections from his writings in our series of)!" 
by Southern authors. “Maryland, My Ma 
land,” is not more spirited and sweeping 1) 
Timrod’s “Carolina.” His “Spring” has prope”! 
become a classic, and his “Love and Life.” “!" 
Cotton Boll” and “Charleston,” would alone (™ 
title him to lasting recognition. Tis last po" 
the “Ode Sung on the Oceasion of Pecoratl- 
the Confederate Graves,” Charleston, 1817. Vil" 
ple declares to be “in its simple grande": 1 
noblest poem ever written by a Southern po ~ 
beginning as it does with the lincs— 

“Sleep sweetly in your humble gra 

Sleep, martyrs of a fallen caus” 


and ending with that beautiful verse: 


“Stoop, angels, hither from the ski: 
There is no holier spot of grou 
Than where defeated valor lies 
By mourning beauty crowned,” i 
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THE EVER-READY FARMER. 


Do Have you, dear reader, 
oydeavored to put yourself in the class of the 
aver-ready people? I know that there are a lot 
of these people, yet, after all, you must agree with 
ye that there are in every State, and every coun- 
.~ and every town, a vast number of people who 
veyer ready in anything. Cotton planting 
ime has come and land is not ready. It may be 
‘ho fertilizers have not yet been hauled or mixed, 
and then with planting the planter is stilled clog- 
ood up with last year’s fertilizers and not in a 
condition to do good work. Then the cultivating 
cegsou. comes on and the never-ready farmer is 


cou know ehim ? 


tv, 


are 


not ready to cultivate, so that weeds and grass 
may spring up and hinder his crop throughout the 
erowing season. 


He 
Long ago he has 
He knows the field that is to 
he plented. Long before the plowing took place 
he had the vision in his mind how deep to rlow, 
and when to plow,/and he had the tools on hand 
This means the cotton planter 
had long ago been cleaned and oiled and put in 
readiness for the day when it has to be used. 
Months ago he knew how much cultivation would 
he needed, so he had eorresponded with manu- 
facturers and had gotten prices and made pur- 
chases of such tools and implements as were need- 
He did not wait until the 
weeds came on, sapping the moisture and plant 
food from the soil, but he was ready, and when 
the crop was ready for attention he had the tools 
to do the work that needed to be done. And so 
on the farm there are a thousand and one things 
that the ever-ready farmer is doing throughout 
the long winter season and spring months get- 
ting ready for his great effort of summer ac- 
His teams are in flesh and his harness is 
oiled: his wagons and tools are repaired; seed and 
fertilizers have been delivered and gotten in readi- 
ness for use, and he goes on with his work with 
ease and without complaint. 

Don’t you think, good friends, now is a good 
time to have a real good heart-to-heart talk with 
yourself and discuss just what is before you so 
you can be completely in readiness with a deter- 
mination that you are not going to be behind 
with your season’s work? I am expressing myself 
entirely from experience. I know just what it is 
to need tools and not to have them. I know how 
one feels when the weeds are growing in the 
corn and eotton and you cannot get at them. 
But the one resolution that I am trying to carry 
out in my farming effort is to be up with my work 
and to do the right thing at the right time to the 
best. of Farming is a business, and 
ile suecessful farmer is a business man. To 
succeed the suecessful farmer did not wait until 
the day that he was going to use the plow to sce 

it was sharpened and in repair; to ascertain 
Whether the bolts, rings, chains and double-trees 
aud other essential things were in readiness; no, 
man sueceeded, and is succeeding because 

le is ever looking after these very minute de- 
Tle is ever thinking of his work and utiliz- 

his spare time by adjusting all of the dif- 
rent phases of his work so that they operate 
without frietion. He has lots of neighbors—this 
Mr. Put-off he sees every day. 

Uchind-the-time rides along his road. Now, 
ippose, all of us are more or less thoughtless 

the simple essential things, but I do hope 
inc sake of modern agriculture, and for the 


of the better agriculture, that we can regu- 
« this half-hearted, lack-life way of doing 
‘es to the most distant part of our farm and 
in the work with enthusiasm, with interest, 

ith determination to be ever-ready to make 
“tiweess of everything that we are doing. This 
~ ne of the leaks on the farm about which we 
carn t he too careful, too painstaking and too 
ms ‘enined in changing in this respect, and being 
~ ‘ve ever-ready rank to carry on the agriculture 


We are doing, ©, W, BURKETT. 


And then we have the ever-ready farmer. 
has planned his season’s work. 
secured his seed. 


to do the work. 


ed to do his work. 


tivity. 


my ability. 


2 yp ] - 
ever-rcady farmer. 
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THE COTTON ACREAGE. 


Any estimate made at this time must be largely 
guess work, but if we should be asked to guess 
the probable reduction in cotton acreage this 
year, we should say about 15 per cent. We do 
not think it is likely to exeeed this figure in 
North Carolina. Georgia and Mississippi may 
probably make a greater cut, but the reports from 
Texas indicate that the Lone Star farmers, while 
they have held last year’s surplus well, are not 
living up to the Association’s demand for reduc- 
ing the acreage 25 per cent. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM 
COMMENTS. 


Our regular South Carolina contributor, Capt. 
Petty, has not been so much in evidence of late 
as our readers have probably desired, but he is 
with us again this week with some eminently 
sound and practicable suggestions. We should 
like to hear oftener from our good friends in the 
Palmetto State. 

Entomologist Sherman’s exhaustive paper on 
the strawberry weevil is one that our trucking 
readers will wish to file away for further refer- 
ence. We are also giving Mr. McKinnon’s letter 
on asparagus culture in this issue, and Mr. Cul- 
breth’s enthusiastic review of agricultural con- 
ditions in Robeson County. The plain facts as 
to what has been accomplished by nitro-culture 
will interest most of our readers. 

Growing capons is one branch of poultry rais- 
ing which has not been properly appreciated in 
the South, and our Poultry Editor’s talk on this 
subject ought to turn a number of our readers 
into this quite profitable line of business. We 
are glad that “Uncle Jo” also paused to pay a 
brief tribute to Mr, C. C. Moore as himself one 
of the State’s snecessful dairymen most worthy 
of a write-up. 

Continuing our efforts for beautiful homes as 
well as prosperous homes, we direct attention this 
week as to what is said about vines for home 
adornment. Even the common morning glory 
will bring to any home a checring radiance not 
to be despised. 

“Pure Water in the Country,” is another sub- 
ject that one ought to think about in advance of 
the summer season, when fevers are so likely to 
become prevalent. 

Apropos of Mr. MecKinnon’s article we direct at- 
tention to an error in our last issue. The photo- 
graph of the asparagus field on page 2 was taken 
on Mr. Kinnon’s farm at Maxton in stead of near 
Charlotte. We regret the mistake in labeling the 
picture. 





PRESERVING FRUITS. 


A letter has come to me from Hyde County in 
regard to the “California Cold Process” for pre- 
serving fruits and vegetables. The letter states 
that the material for use in this process is being 
people in that county. 
The advertising circular contains the following 
statements: ; 


scld extensively to the 


“Don’t spoil your fruit by cooking it, but put 
it up eold, thereby retaining the natural color, 
taste and flavor of fresh fruit. 

“Nine-tenths of the fruit that is cooked before 
being canned, goes through the process of fer- 
mentation, thus rendering it unfit to eat. 

“Fruit preserved by the ‘California Cold Pro- 
cess’ does not ferment, therefore it is the only 
canned fruit fit for food. 

“One Box of Compound Extract of Salyz will 
preserve fourteen gallons of fruit by the ‘Cold 
Process.’ Don’t fail to get a box, and you will 
have delicious fruit for the winter.” 


We have made a number of analyses of this 
“Compound Extract of Salyz’” and found it to be 
ordinary salicylic acid, which sells at 75 cents to 
£1.00 per pound. Our recollection is that the 
box referred to in this advertisement, and which 
sells for $1.00, contains about one ounce, which 
would make the price charged for it $16 per 
pound by the parties selling this material, 





=< 


This “Compound Extract of Salyx” or salicy- 
lic acid is very objectionable in food products 
intended for human consumption, as it greatly 
disturbs and interferes with digestion. No one 
who eares for his own stomach or the stomach of 
others who are likely to eat the food preserved in 
this way, would use this product. 

The recent Legislature passed a law probibit- 
ing the use of salicylic acid and similar com- 
pounds in foods and drinks, and any one who 
puts up food for sale or sells food with salicylic 
acid or other preservatives in it, is guilty of a 
violation of the law and subject to a fine of $200 
to $300. B. W. KILGORE, 

State Chemist. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The hardiest skeptic who has seen a horse 
broken, a pointer trained, or who has visited a 
menagerie, or the exhibition of the Industrious 
Fleas, will not deny the validity of education. 
We know that an army which can be confided in 
may be formed by discipline; that by systematic 
discipline all men may be made heroes. Marshal 
Launes said to a French officer: “None but a 
poltroon will boast that he never was afraid.” A 
great part of courage is the courage of having 
done the thing before-—From Emerson’s Essay 
on “Culture.” 





The Supreme Need of the South. 


The supreme need of the South is for trained 
men to help it to realize its high purposes, not 
through personal courage or raw individualism or 
steadfastness alone, but through its intently 
strong, pliable and scholarly attitude towards 
social phenomena. We shall certainly get these 
men just as soon as we train them. Our supreme 
weakness is untrained men for the needs of this 
age, and therefore it is that I say the extreme 
need of the Southern life to-day is the great ques- 
tion of learning, built upon the training of the 
whole people. When I say learning, I mean that 
great study out of which will be born a wisdom 
big and splendid, to be left as an inheritance from 
father to son. We have done extremely big things; 
but with little means you cannot do them. They 
eannot be done. We want industrial efficiency 
and scholarly equipment. We want engineers, 
scholarly engineers, to clean the cities and bring 
about great enterprises; scholarly men to look at 
things straight and whole and satisfied with noth- 
ing but the truth, not the half truth, but the 
broad truth, the whole of blessed truth; men with 
iron in their blood and who see things; men with 
prevision to see things before they harnen; men 
who think with their brains and not with their 
emotions; these are men. We want men to find out 
about things before settling them, instead of 
settling them first and then finding out about 
them afterwards. Such a man cannot be afraid; 
he eannot cajole; he cannot be conservative, be- 
-ause his hands have cunning and his brains have 
power. I mean by the patriotic man, the man 
who does not spend too much time in reminis- 
eenees, whose patriotism is constructive, rather 
than deeorative; handy in building things, clever 
and strong, and who looks out from his back- 
yard up to the university. He must be such a man 
rather than a man who satisfies himself with 
chanting the requiem of a past age.—Dr. Ed- 
win A. Alderman in address before the Southern 
Society of New York City. 





Sundown. 


Hills wrapped in gray, standing along the west; 
Clouds dimly lighted, gathering slowly; 
The star of peace at watch above the crest— 
O holy, holy, holy! 


We know. O Lord, so little what is best; 
Wingless, we move so lowly; 
But in thy calm all-knowledge let us rest— 
O holy, holy, holy! 
—J, C. MeNeill, in the Century. 





The peorle have a right to the privilege of edu- 
cation, and it is the duty of the State to guard 
and maintain that right. . The strength 
of every community is dependent upon the aver- 
age of the intelligence of that community, and 
this intelligence is dependent upon the education 
of the entire mass and not of the few.—Charles 


3rantley Aycock. 





The earlier you accept our 50-cent offer the 
more you get for your money. Order to-day, 
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Never Will 


Manipulated in no way. 
A fine natural bird manure 


Never Has Been Equalléed 


SHIPMENTS FROM 


WILMINGTON, N. ©. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Be Equalléd. 





















Oliver Smith Co., 


importers, 
WILMINGTON, N.C, 
Nitrate of Soda, Muriate of Potash. 








































GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 





























Good for Corn, Peanuts, Pota- 
toes, Truck and all other crops. 


Analysis: 80 to 85 Per Cent. 
Carbonate of Lime. 


Results can be seen for years 
when once used. are 


$7.00 Per Ton. 


















Address, 





B. F. KEITH, 


- Wilmington, N. C. 

























































RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 


Save all the Grain 


Belle City Small Threshers are so low priced 
the farmer can own one and thresh any kind 
of grain when it is ready, at less cost than to 
stack it. Light enough totake anywhere; strong 
enough todo any work. Compact,durable, guar- 
anteed, Big illustrated catalog free. 


Belle City Mfg. Co., 


Send for it. 





BiG 
LLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


FREE 




















































crops. 


18 quarts per acre. 


Cultivators. 


ers corn, 
tivator feature. 


circulars, 


Kills weeds, stirs top soil, makes dust mulch, 
preserves moisture. 
Manufactured under special license. 
Seeder Attachment insures uniform sowing 
and right covering of all grasses. 


Great benefit to all 


Sows 2 to 
Ask for book of field 


scenes showing weeder at work. 


Keystone Cultivator Attachment 


for Sulky, Riding, Walking or Two Row 


Runs on _ 
the row, where shovels A 
cannot reach. Uncov- 

stirs soil, 

kills weeds. Great cul- 


Write for descriptive 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1563 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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fIN EDGECOMBE COUNTY. 
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State Lecturer Cates Describes a Trip 
Made in the Interest of the Farmers’ 
Alliance—To Wayne County Next. 


Messrs. Editors:—On the 10th in- 
stant your correspondent was met 
in Rocky Mount, Edgecombe County, 
by Hon. E. Daughtridge and car- 
ried out to his splendid home about 
two miles east of Rocky Mount. 
Here we spent the night, and the 
next morning Mr. Daughtridge turn- 
ed over to us the old gray horse, 
“King George,” and a rubber-tired 
buggy and we started out to talk 
and work in the interest of our be- 
loved Order, the Farmers’ Alliance. 
We found the farmers extremely busy 
planting corn and _ cotton. And 
here we will say that as a rule we 
hardly think these farmers are cut- 
ting their cotton crop as much as 
most of the other cotton counties. 
We would judge the cut here to be 
about 15 per cent. 

We visited the following Sub Alli- 
ances: Whitaker, Battleboro, Leg- 
gets, Lawrence and Fork Creek. 
Fairly good crowds attended all these 
places and much interest was shown 
in the work. In fact, there was a 
general revival among the old mem- 
bers, and some sixty odd new mem- 
bers were added to the county roll, 
and it is a notable fact that Edge- 
ecombe County Farmers’ Alliance 
numbers in her Councils great num- 
bers of her biggest and brainest men. 

On Thursday, the 13th instant, the 
County Alliance met at the beautiful 
home of Dr. R. H. Speight, the 
guests of the Whitaker Sub Alliance. 
About 12 o’clock, noon, the Alliance 
was called to order by the president, 
Dr. Sneight, in his own unassuming, 
modest way; and when the roll was 
ealled every Sub in the county was 
there save one, and this was on ac- 
count of high-water. After an hour 
or more was spent in the tranaction 
of business pertaining to the farm- 
ers’ interest, the Alliance adjourned 
for dinner. Well, Mr. Editor, I wish 
vou could have been there. There 
was less than five thousand fed and 
more than twelve baskets of frag- 
ments left. After dinner was over. 
there was a general mixing-up of 
the people; all seemed to enjoy the 
hour. The State Lecturer was called 
upon and resnonded in his own pe- 
culiar way to encourage the thorough 
organization of the farmers, and 
tried to show how uplifting and pe- 
culiar fitting oceasions like this are 
to the farmers, ete. 

The Alliance adjourned to meet at 
the residence of Hon. L. E. Daught- 
rid~~ on the second Thursday in 
July as the guest of the Juvenile Sub 
Alliance, and I predict a great crowd 
there that day. 

We visited the homes of J. C. 
Marks, James M. Johnston, B. F. 
Shelton, Frank Savage, Brit Howell, 
M. C. Daniel, and many others, whose 
names we have forgotten for the 
time being, all of whom have our sin- 
cerest love and gratitude, and we will 
ever remember the _ hospitality of 
these peorle. The gentleness of the 
ladies, and the gallantry of her men, 
ares omething fine, 


On Friday, the 21st instant, Bro. 
B. F. Shelton, of Fork Creek Sub. 
hitched his best horse to one of Bab- 
cock’s best buggies and bronght us 
over to the historic old town of Tar- 
boro. Brother Shelton is one of the 
most progressive men, in Edgecombe 
County. He is simply getting rich 
farming. and the secret of it is, he 
raises all his supplies—corn, — hay, 
beef, pork, horses—in fact, he lives 
at home. 

Saturday morning, April 32nd, we 
took the train at Rocky Mount ‘and 
went to Goldsboro. We found a num- 
her of old friends in town, and after 
talking the matter over, decided to 





come home for a week or two and 
then go back to Wayne and finish 
up the work there. So lookout for 
Cates in Wayne in a week or two, 
and be ready. We spent the night 
in Wayne with our good friend, John 
S. Davis. Brother Davis is a suc- 
cessful teacher; raises strawberries, 
melons, cabbage, beets, and is mak- 
ing money independent of low-priced 
cotton. Then Sunday we took din- 
ner with home folks, John Mitchell, 
and then boarded the train at Rose 
and made for the Quaker Hill Farm. 
We arrived safe, and found Easter 
Sunday about over, but to-day our 
people all over this country are keep- 
ing Easter as sacred as Christmas. 
The cotton mills are standing still 
and the operatives are enjoying the 
day to the fullest. The sun is shin- 
ing bright and the little roses are 
beginning to peep out and we are 
happy in our little country home. 
H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





County Alliance Meetings. 


I. Mecklenburg. 


Messrs. Editors:—The regular 
quarterly meeting of Mecklenburg 
Younty Farmers’ Alliance was held 
at Derita Thursday April, 13th. Ow- 
ing to the very busy season, the at- 
tendance was not as large as would 
have been expected at a more leisure 
time. However, a goodly number 
were present, and all were enthusi- 
astic over the prospect for a good 
strong organization in the near fu- 
ture. Derita Sub received us with 
open arms, and would not allow us 
to depart until we promised to meet 
with them again at our next quar- 
terly meeting, which will be on Fri- 
day, July 28th. 

W. F. SAMPLE, Sec. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 


II.—Chatham. 


Messrs. Editors:—The Chatham 
County Alliance was held with Love’s 
Creek Sub on Thursday, April 13th. 
The meeting was well attended by 
delegates from the various Sub: Alli- 
ance who reported a steady growth 
of the Alliance throughout the coun- 
ty. Interest in the organization of 
the farmers is steadily growing in 
Chatham, and we are looking for- 
ward to a great Alliance revival in 
our midst. 

We had the pleasure of having 
Bro. J. H. Currie, of Cumberland 
County, to address us on the prin- 
ciples and benefits of organization 
and the upbuilding of the agricultu- 
ral interests of the State. His speech 
was strong and forceful and will do 
a great deal of good. Our people 
were very much pleased and benefited 
by the address of Brother Currie, 
and hope to have him with us again. 
The day was srent profitably and will 
insure to the benefit of the Alliance 
in Chatham. 

However, we were saddened at not 
having with us our former beloved 
president, R. E. Webster, who has 
passed away from earth since our 
last county meting. Bros. B. W. 
Bobbitt, J. A. Walters, T. J. Dark, 
W. B. Dorsett and Henry Buckner 
were appointed a committee to draft 
suitable resolutions of respect for 
our deceased brother. 

Bro. H. M. Harper, another valu- 
able member, has gone to his re- 
ward and a committee, consisting of 
Bros. R. ©. Siler, R. H. Dixon and 
L. Moon, were appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions in regard to his 
death. 

__Bro. N. A, Jones was elected pres- 
ident to fill the unexpired term of 
Brother Webster. 

The next regular quarterly meet- 
ing will be held at Hickory Moun- 
tain Baptist church on the second 
Thursday in July. We are all look- 
ing forward to that occasion with 
pleasure, there will be a Pienie and 





public speaking, and eye), 
and his family are invitc , , 
out and enjoy the oceasi.,. BP 
We have invited Bro. I] \ ¢..* 
to be with us and spe: 
that time, and hope he \ 
to come. 


oe. 4s JOHKS X 
Secretary-Treasurer Chathay, (4, 
ty Alliance. 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex. 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to : : : : Sy 


Chatham Manufacturing Co, 
ELKIN, N.C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples. 

















\ (INCORPORATED ) 


BUSINES S—W ben youthink of goingof 
to school, write for College Journa! and Spe 
cia] Offers of the Leading Business and Short 
hand Schools. Capital Stock, $30,000.00. 


King’s Business College, Raleigh, 
- ©., or Charlotte, N. C. | We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, etc.,by mail] 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
MEDICINE, "oH mono, 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY-- PHARMACY 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS, 





Monument 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALE: 
ING MACHINES. : 











For LOWEST PRICES, 31u 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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sister to send, and try to will © 
the prizes we are offering. !°' 
the boys ard girls that w'i 2°! & 
as many as five orders, 1°) 11>" 
ders or larger, we will giv 
10 packet, so by doing 3 
for us you will be able «= 
seed free, and get in the ' 
prizes. Send orders to I. \ 
Manager, Durham, N. C. 


Offer to Boys and Girls: 

We want to get the boys and girl 
interested in our Corn (roWlle 
Contest. Send for a pachkes: of ‘e 
sced, or get your father, brothel © 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT 
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~~ MORE ABOUT ASPARAGUS 
GROWING. 





Mr. A. J. McKinnon Describes the 
Methods He Has Found Most Satis- 


factory. 
Messrs. Editors:—I have not had 


the time to write anything at all of 
the cultivation of cantaloupes, but I 
have given you something about my 
expericnee In growing asparagus. 
\iy experience teaches me\that 
aspuragus should be grown with the 
view of attaining perfection as near- 
ly as possible. This idea, however, 
will apply to all kinds of market 


ardening. To secure this result, the 


we th 


first requirement is a good healthy 


soot. | would advise the use of one 
year old roots, well drained quick 
land. heavy fertilization and good 


wultivation. I have an eight acre 
esparagus patch. The rows are seven 
feet apart; the roots are eighteen 
inches to two feet. We ditched out 
a furrow to a depth of about twelve 
inches, then set the roots, putting 
about an ineh and a half to two 
whos of soil on them. We put on a 
heavy applieation of barn-yard ma- 
nure. one thousand pounds of kainit 
and not less than.one thousand 
pounds of ammoniated guano. I use 
annually a special formula prepared 
for me, analyzing 8 per cent acid, 
5 per cent ammonia and 7 per cent 
pot¢sh. We put this on in Decem- 
ber or January. After this we 
make a bed that will enable us to 
eut it about eigh inches under the 
eround without injuring the crowns. 


When we have finished cutting for 
the season we plow down the beds and 
trv to leave only about two inches 


of soil on the erowns, cultivating suf- 
ficiently to keep it clean during the 
summer. 

When it begins to peep out in the 
spring, we go over it daily, or every 
other day, according to the weather, 
and cut the spears about eight inches 
under the ground, using a knife 
made for the purpose. We lay it 
earcfully in a basket, then from bas- 
ket to washing trough, from trough 
to packing table, where it is packed 
in standard bunches, then put into 
erates holding two dozen bunches 
each. It is then ready for market. 

I have never been able to get a 
standard buneh like some pictures I 
have seen, but we have had some 
hunches with thirteen spears to the 
bunch. It would take very fine as- 
paragus to average a bunch to every 
thirty stalks. My profits on aspara- 
cus have been satisfactory. At the 
same time, I would’ not advise its 
culture for market unless the grower 
is well snyplied with  barn-yard 
manure and willing to use fertilizer 
very liberally. Never let it suffer, 
lor if it ever has a set back it will 
lot do so well any more. 

A. J. MecKINNON. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 





A Good Subject for Discussion. 


Me ssrs, Editors:—I know a prac- 
tical tarmer who has been for some 
Years In charge of a farm on a salary | 
Who has quite a good opportunity of- 
‘cred him to enter a large manufac- 
a) business, If he did SO, it 
"Ud be with the purpose of saving 
money to buy a farm of his own later. 

“slike to see such men leave the 


"ag and fee] like advising him to 
: t ‘small farm, in a good loeality, 
elle in debt for it and depending 


~ paying for the farm from the 
‘tm. Wonld it be proper to discuss 


this 117 Td 
talon through your columns? 
ies 's, brother farmers, can this be 


acs where and how? 

Inge mosing the man has three I’s— 
QUST yw ; j 

3 . integrity and Inteligence— 


dad oO 


tag ‘cnsible wife and no money. 
J Sc not make this interestin 
@Qd instr) ne 





uctive, not for one only, but ! 


for many? The reason the man in 
question has no money I know to be 
because he has spent the savings 
of several years in paying off finan- 
cial obligations resulting from a 
mistake of judgment, made in earlier 
years, paying one hundred cents and 
interest on every dollar. 
HENRY M. DANIEL. 
Madison Co., N. C. 





Smut in Corn: Only One Way to Re- 
duce Its Ravages. 


Messrs, Editors:—In reference to 
the query concerning treating seed 
corn for smut, which I have re- 
ceived, I beg leave to say that there 
is no method of treating seed corn 
which will prevent the smut. Corn 
smut is caused by a fungus which 
produces spores in great quantity 
in the black smut balls and these 
spores are driven by the wind and 
convey infection to new. plants in the 
field. The smut is thus spread 
throughout the summer from plant 
to plant, and methods of seed treat- 
ment have no effect here as they do 
in the ease of oats and wheat. 

The only thing that can be done 
toward preventing corn smut is to 
gather up and burn the smut masses 
in the fall and thus prevent their 
lying about on the ground ready to 
start infection another year. -By ex- 
ercising great care in this way for 
two or three years the percentage of 
smut will be reduced, although smut 
cannot be gotten rid of entirely. 

Very truly yours, 


F. L. STEVENS. 





Value of Inoculating Bacteria for 
Legumes. 


Following the discussion regarding 
the benefits to be derived from in- 
oculation and the methods devised 
for propagating and distributing the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria are the re- 
ports of those to whom cultures were 
sent by the department. These re- 
ports show, these cultures under the 
general conditions found upon farms 
widely distributed, did produce in 
most instances, a decided increase in 
crops over those grown without in- 
oculation. 

There were 2,502 reports received 
up to November 15, 1904. These show- 
ed that in 1,043 cases the cultures 
had been used on alfalfa, 532 on red 
clover, 184 garden peas, 174 com- 
mon bean, 290 cowpeas, 129 soy bean, 
53 hairy vetch, 49 crimson clover, 
22 tield pea, 10 velvet-bean, 7 alsike, 
7 sweet peas and 2 berseem. In a 
total of 1,296 cases the inoculation 


tion with the number (1,296) in 





produced a definite increase of crop; 
in 574. cases failure was definitely 
ascribed to bad season, poor seed, 
weed growth and like causes; in 293 
cases there was no increase in crop 
because organisms were already pres- 
ent in the soil. In 339 cases there 
was no evident advantage from in- 
oculation—nodules did not form. A 
study of these reports show that in 
more than 50 per cent (1,296) of the 
tests there was a definite increase in 
the crop. If we compare the num- 
ber of cases (339) where there was 
no evident advantage from inocula- 


which there were positive successes 
and make no allowance for the ex- 
periments (574) carried on under 
conditions precluding any chances 
of success the per cent of failures 
was twenty-six. 

From these experiments carried 





on all sorts of farms and under all 
manner of conditions by farmers 
with no other instruction than the 
printed directions accompanying the 
packages it is evident that notwith- 
standing these cultures are not a 
panacea for all ills they are in the 
majority of cases a cheap and prac- 
tical source of soil improvement and 
worthy a trial by all who wish to in- 
crease the productiveness of their 
farms. 





I want to thank you for staying 
with us Tar Heels. Stand by us and 
we'll stick to you. I commenced tak- 
ing The Progressive Farmer Janu- 
ary 1, 1889; so you see I have been 
standing faithfully fifteen years to 
the Alliance and its organ, and ex- 
pect to continue to support each 
They are good, grand and noble.— 
R. W. Fitch, Union Ridge, N. C. 











Leffel Steam Engines 
On The Farm. 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. And no other steam power 
renders such efficient service—especially for farm purposes—as Leffel Engines. They are widely 
noted for easy and quick steaming and giving maxi- 


mum power at minimum Cost. 


No similar engines 


or boilers wear So long or cost'so little for repairs. 


Leffel Engines 


put efficiency above 


everything else. 


There is a variety of styles to se- 
lect from; horizontal with engine 
A mounted on boiler, or detached; 
s4 on skids, for walling in, with 
engine on either side of boiler; 9am 
upright on base, or portable. i 


Any style 
particular 


engine for your 
needs and any 


horse power you want. 
Investigate before you 
buy a power. If interested 
write to-day for our free 
book, **Power Economy 


The James Leffel & Co., 





and Efficiency.” 
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THE T. G. WILSON 


Fruit and Vegetable Ganner. 


The only complete one on the market. 
Saves time, fuel and labor. Needs neither 
cook stove nor furnace. The Canner weighs 
only 27 pounds, and can be used either 
within doors or out under the trees. The 
baskets carry 16 3-lb. or 20 2-lb. cans. Ca- 
pacity from 400 to 1,000 cans per day. 

If you should buy any other Canner on 
on the market, you will regret it after seeing 


THE T. G. WILSON. 


g@= Send for circuiar. Address, 


H. & S. M. WILSON, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





KHave You Written 





te Raney Canner Company P 


There are a thousand lady readers of The Progressive Farmer who need one of our No. 1 canning out- . 
fits for putting up their home goods. Price $5.00. When you have tried one you will prize it as highly as 
you do your sewing machine or your cook stove, and will be just as loth to part with it. 

Two thousand farmers and families who read this paper need and must have one or more of our No. 2 
outfits. Price $10.00. One of these will save several thousands cans in a season, and will pay better than 
the same amount invested in any other article on your farm. 


There are several hundred more of our farmers and frui 
No. 3 outfits, and can for market on a larger scale. 





t and truck-growers who should have one of our 


They can put up the FINEST GOODS ON EARTH 


sell them at the HIGHEST PRICES, and make a MAGNIFICENT PROFIT. 


If a part of your fruit is killed it makes it more important to save the remainder. 
should by all means get a canner and put up tomatoes, corn, string beans, etc. YOU CA 


MISS IT. 


Tf all is killed you 
N’T AFFORD TO 


Don’t be satisfied till you have sent us your address and received our circulars, read every word care- 
fully, and thoroughly understand what we offer you. 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
























































































































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


The Reunion of Confederate Vet- 
erans will be held at Louisville from 
June 14th to the 16th. 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety has requested Vice-President, 
J. H. Hyde to resign his position. 


The Chamber of Deputies of the is- 
land of Crete has unanimously de- 
elared in favor of union with Greece. 


The main building of Vanderbilt 
University was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. The loss is $200,000 with 
$115,000 insurance. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, 
announced gifts of $135,000 to five 
small Southern colleges, including 
$25,000 to Guilford College. 


Negotiations for the purchase of 
the Chicago Street Railway have 
been opened between the traction 
representatives and the city. 








April 24th, in a sharp engagement 
in Manchuria 200 Russian and 38 
Japanese were killed; there is no re- 
port yet of a naval engagement. 


The French government has or- 
dered the disarmament of the Rus- 
sian eruser Diana which had taken 
refuge in one of their Cochin China 
ports. 


On account of matters, believed to 
be the Venezuela controversy, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt will eut his hunt 
short and leave Colordo May 8th for 
Washington. 


The British Master Spinners’ As- 
sociation at London appealed to its 
members to subscribe $200,000 for 
the promotion of cotton growing in 
British colonies. 


Frank G. Bigelow, defaulting pres- 
ident of the First National Bank, of 
Milwaukee, has filed a petition in 
bankruptey: he owes $3,277,000 and 
his assets are $1,849,800. 


U. S. Senator Orville H. Platt of 
Connecticut, died at Washington, 
Conn.. his summer home, April 21, 
aged 78, from pneumonia. following 
a chill while attending the funeral 
of Senator Hawley of the same State. 


At Homer, La., a mob cut all the 
telephone and telegraph wires, seized 
the arms of the local military com- 
pany, and with sledge hammers and 
pickaxes spent three hours breaking 
into the jail where they fired 20 shots 
into Dick Craighead, charged with a 
double murder. 


At the annual mecting of the New 
England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at Boston the rresident 
spoke of the seriousness of Southern 
competition, and Theodore H. Price, 
of New York, declared that the 
South is engaged in a futile effort to 
create one of the most oppressive 
trusts to control the price of cotton. 


A gift of $10,000,000 by Andrew 
Carnegie to provide annuities for col- 
lege professors in the United States, 
Canada and Newfoundland, unable 
to continue active service, is an- 
nounced by Vice-President Vander- 
lip, of the New York City Bank. The 
corporation is to be styled “The Car- 
negie Foundation.” It will be or- 
ganized to manage the fund which 
applies to universities, colleges and 
technical schools, regardless of race. 
sex, creed or color. 


Evidently, in the way of hunting, 
Says an exchange, President Roose- 
velt is having “the time of his life,” 
and this without teking into aeeount 
the imaginative dispatches sent in by 
correspondents distance.” 
Wolves in Texas, and now a 6N0- 
pound cinnamon bear in Colorado 
have fallen at the erack of hic re, 
The secue of the hunting is 


ee 
a a 


© wild 





region southwest of Newcastle, on 
White River, 20 miles from a tele- 
graph station, with permanent camp 
on the Penny ranch. Probably an 
area of 150 miles will be covered. 
Secretary Loeb is established at 
Glenwood Springs, with courier con- 
nection with his chief. The Presi- 
dent is keeping a diary, and_ will 
write out his adventures after his re- 
turn to Washington. 


Japanese agents are very active 
just now in China, says the New 
York Observer, penetrating into 
every important place, and seeking 
to ingratiate themselves into the 
good graces of the Chinamen. This 
political propaganda is being carried 
on very systematically and Buddist 
monks from Jipan are arriving in 
China on semi-religious errands, 
which are no doubt designed to help 
along that process of Japanning 
China. The Chinese seem quite dis- 
posed to be friendly to the little 
Japs, and to meet them more than 
half way in their advances. 





COTTON CROP REPORT. 





The Final Figures are 13.584,457 Bales. 


Washington, April 28.—The Cen- 
sus Bureau to-day issued its final re- 
port on the cotton crop grown in 


1904. The crop, as returned by the 
sinners, including linters, is 13,- 
584,457 bales of 500 pounds. It ex- 


eeeds the 1908 crop by 3,491,386 bales, 
or 35.4 per cent. The largest crop 
prior to 1904 was in 1898, which, ac- 
cording to commercial returns, was 
11,235,000 bales. Texas has held first 
rank as a cotton State for twenty 
years. In 1904 it produced 3,134,677 
bales. Georgia was second with 
1.960.151 bales, passing Mississippi, 
which was second in 1903. Mississip- 
pi is third and Alabama fourth. 





In nearly every number of The 
Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant I see one article which is well 
worth a dollar. I would not refuse 
to carry into effect the things which 
T have learned from it since Decem- 
ber for five—no, not ten dollars. This 
will show the value of the paper. I 
had rather have The Progressive 
Farmer than any of my other papers 
—or all of them—H. F. Parker, 
Union Co., N. C. 


“ANGORA GOATS.” 


We are making extremely low 








prices on some of the grandest 
Angora Bucks and Does in the 
United States. 
see us. 


DIAMOND Y, RANCH, 


Rock Castle, Va. 


7 4 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price 85.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HI... N. C. 


S.C. Brown Leghorns. 


THE BREED THAT PAYS. 
Eggs $1.00 for 15; $1.75 for 30. 


Satisfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Write or call to 
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We pay the freight. 
MILL M’F’G. CO., Box902, Atlanta, Ga. 
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RVD WLOUD VEO VEUD VEOH VOU®D HOUR 20O4 HEOBYE 


BATTLE’S PROLIFIC, 


BATTLE’S PROLIFIC 


C, 


which has made such magnificent yields wi, 
tried, we have decided to offer four prizes as state 
the first best, second best, third best, and fourth jeg 
developed and largest ears grown from this seed, Fae, 
contestant to send us fifty ears by November !5, }\)5 
and the judges will then decide among white! foy; 
growers the $100 will be divided. 

The following well-known gentlemen have consenteg 
to act as judges in this contest: 

T. B. PARKER, Secretary and Business Agent of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance, Raleigh. 

Cov. JULIAN 8S. CARR, owner of Occoneechee Faryy 
and President of First National Bank, Durham. ’ 

Dr. C. W. BURKETT, Professor of Agriculture at 4. 
& M. College, and Agricultural Editor of Tite Pio. 
GRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh. 


You have 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 
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for 
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t A 


IS A MAGNIFICENT WHITE DENT CORN, ang 
even if there were no prizes the increased vield \j}| 
richly repay you for giving it a trial. 
ing to lose, and a splendid opportunity to win a nice 
Ten Cents may bring you $50. 
and enter the contest. 

Seed packet 10c.; pint 25c ; quart 45¢.; by ma 
paid. For further information and prices on | 
quantities, write 


F. G. BATTLE, Mer. Southern Seed Comop:ny, 
DURHAM, N. 


hoth- 


to day 


poste 
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"ai Desiring to introduce to the corn growers «; 
South our WONDERFUL VARIETY 06) 
PROVED SEED CORN, 


; 
; 
3 
: 
; 
: 


——. 


To Readers: In this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed. 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses. sh eep, jacks, goats, 
poultry, pet stock, etc., etc. A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 
you have seen his announcetert in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may desire, 


To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcerrent in these columns 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL, ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 


rate considering our large circulation. 


Write us at once for full particulars. 








/OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66300. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 

















Newton, N. C. 








NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


R. F. D. No. 7. 


Breeders of 8S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, B. P. 
Rocks, Sherwoods, 8S. C. Black Minorcas, 
Cornish Indian Games, and Pekin Ducks. 

Our birds are bred to win not only the 
blue, but all other colored ribbons. Have 
been exhibiting for several years, but never 
sacrifice utility for show points. Eggs for 
hatching from any of the above, 15 to set- 
ting, $1.50 Circulars, with show record, free. 
Send for them. 


ALSO PURE JERSEY RED HOGS, 


We manufacture Incubators and Brooders 
that are as good as the best. 





The Progressive Farmer has on hand a 
number of cuts of the prominent breeds 
of live stock and poultry which we can 
furnish breeders for use in this Directory 
free of charge. Write at once for our ad- 
vertising rates. 





YOU WANT EGGS?—My 24 select Brown 


Write to the 








J. D. Whitaker, Prop. 


CLAY MOUNT FARM, 


Two miles North of Raleigh, N. ¢. 
BREEDER PURE BRED 


ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS AND 
JERSEY CATTLE. 


Won every premium entered for the’. 
State Fairs of 190] 1902 and 1908 on boss. 





26 lbs. 


SAM’L B. Woops, 


Proprietor. 











Send P. O. or Express Money Order on Vass, | Le 
e a 4eghorns laid 934% dozen Janu , 
when possible. “MRS. E. L. MCNEILL,  ’ | March. Fiften? eggs 61.00. oy On d: $1.00 to $200 per setting. Also fi 
Vass, N.C. MILLER, Salisbury, N. C. ‘ ccc Pigs. C. L. ISLEY, | 
THE HEGE SAW MILLS OUR PLANERSare made 


Improvements. 


SAW MILLS 


Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—Latest 


Mfd. Salem Iron Work 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


them. Mfd. by 





PLANERS 


of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 


SALEM IRON WORK 
Winston-Salem, N. % 


SAWS 





Solid and Ins . 


Saws in stock 
Factory pric 
Write for our 


C: 
SALEM !RO) 


WINSTOXN-S 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. 
CHINAS, prize-winning families. 
100 White Plymouth Rock, also 
Bronze Turkeys, Madison Square (4 
prize-winners, gobbler wieghs 50) 1)» 
White Hollands from prize-1n! 
ALBEMARLE PROLIFIC SEED CVE®; 
bushels shelled grain to the acre. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK 
Charlottesy! 


as 


N 


Wonn 


. 


FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 
SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 
TING OF EGGS , 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 


Essex Pigs and Southdown Lams 


ee 


I have a number of Essex Pigs ready fot 
delivery in May and June. Also Southdown 
Ram Lambs for June and July delivery: 
Prices, etc., if requested. 

L. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N.C 
7 aaa 


C. 
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RED POLLED CATTLE, 
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SUNYSIDE POULTRY FARM—01e™, 
sale eggs for hatching from Barre4 
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~ STATE NEWS” 


CUR irl TU CK TO CHEROKEE. 


_ 


Items of Interest Gleaned from Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 


Smithfield dispatch, 24th: Smith- 
field mal be dry after July 1st. Pro- 
hibition won here to- day over the 
dispensary by thirty-three majority 
in a strongly contested fight. 


FROM ¢ 


ate Auditor Dixon requests that 
che announcement be made that the 
last Legislature enacted a law allow- 
‘ne all disabled ex-Confederate sol- 
tiers o peddle without license upon 
certificates signed by the County 
Pension Board. 


For two years or more Guilford 


College has been raising an endow- 
ment fund with gratifying success. 
Yow comes the announcement that 
ee irew Carnegie has offered $45,000 
on gas a that friends of the col- 
lege will duplicate that sum. 


Charlotte Observer: It was stated 

. * 9 
in a special in yesterday’s Observer 
that cighty-five new buildings have 
been ereeted at High Point since 
January Ist. The growth of that 
indeed marvelous. But then 


Wh is 


T¢ l 

it would be hard to find a North 
Carolina town that is not moving 
along rapidly. 

Charity and Children: We are 


lad to see that Governor Glenn has 
eonsented to address some colored 


schools this summer. From some 
thines we heard when he was seeking 
the nomination we were led to infer 
that the Governor hardly thought a 
negro ought to have any education; 
but this is now, and that was then, 
as Col, Webster says. 


Statesville Landmark: Governor 


Glenn says he will make public all 
matters in regard to executive clem- 


ency. The Governor is to be com- 
mended for this resolution, and it is 
hoped he will adhere to it. His prede- 
cessors for the past ten or twelve 
years have refused to make public all 
cases of pardons and commutations. 
We have always thought the people 
had a right to know these things. 


Siatesville Landmark: Recently 


reference was made to the wholesale 
slaughter of robins, and the Land- 
mark stated that so far as it was 
informed there was no legal protec- 
tion for them in this county. Sinee 
then it is learned that the last Legis- 
lature amended the Audubon law by 
making it illegal to kill any kind of 
game between the hours of sundown 
and sunrise. This is designed to put 
an end to the ruthless slaughter of 
rohins at their roosts. 


Writing to the Charlotte Observer 


Fo oe Ms 

4 i trip to Washington, Mr. C. S. 
gees of Lenoir County, says: 
\o trip to Washington would be 


comple te without seeing ex- Senator 
Marion Butler. He is rich and is 
doing a large practice in the depart- 
ments. Tlis fees, so I was told, dur- 
Ing the last session of Congress, 
rooms d to $125,000. ‘He has three 
x. : ak the Bond building, near the 
' pine — Hotel. He dresses like 

’e, looks well and has a dash- 





Ing air tr about him.” 
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Sanford Express: Th- Wilming- 
ton Mesenger makes the joint that 
while there is a great «esl of illicit 
oe going on in North Caro- 
lina, yet we never hear of a State of- 
dine making a raid for blockade 
stills. This work is all left to the 
Federal officers, yet illicit distilling 
outside of incorporated towns is a 
violation of a State law. There has 
al: wys been more or less blockading 
carried on in this section, but we 
have never known any of our State 
officers to cut up a still. They are 
probably afraid that they would lose 
votes by it if they were to stand for 
re-election. 





Day of the Gambler Gone. 


The North Carolina gentry who 
flip the pasteboards for the long- 
green there is in it are being haled 
into court to explain why they are 
like Mohammed’s coffin, “suspended 
between heaven and earth without 
any visible means of support.” The 
time has apparently passed when 
people may live on suspicion without 
any witnesses to prove an alibi in 
the Old North State. There is no 
abiding place for gamblers in the 
cities of North Carolina, and those 
who follow this pursuit are being 
eonvineed of the fact through sen- 
tences on chain-gangs imposed by 
the courts.—Charlotte Chronicle. 





Program of the Teachers’ Assembly. 


The program committee delegated 
with the task of securing a program 
for the North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sembly, to be held at Greensboro, 
June 13th and 14th, announce that 
an unprecedented array of talent 
will be presented. There is definite 
assurance that Walter H. Page, and 
Dean Russel, of Columbia, Prof. O. 
B. Martin, of South Carolina; Miss 
Patty S. Hill, of Louisville, Ky.; 
Miss Adele Marie Shaw, of Brook- 
lyn; Prof. D. J. Crosby. of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. W.. W. Stetson, 
State Superintendent of Maine, and 
Prof. L. H. Bailey, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be present. In addition 
to these there is much local talent 
from various portions of North Car- 
olina. From every section there is 
evidence that the teachers of North 
Carolina are interested in: this as- 
sembly. 





The New Pension Law. 


The pension law for Confederate 
soldiers, sailors and widows was 
amended by the Legislature by in- 
ereasing the annual appropriation 
from $200,000 to $275,000. The 
classes and amounts to each are now 
as follows: 

1. To such as have received a 
wound that renders them totally in- 
competent to perform manual labor 
in the ordinary vocations of life, 
$60. 

2. To such as have lost a leg above 
the knee or an arm above the elbow, 
$45. 

3. To such as have lost a foot or 
a leg below the knee, or a hand or 
arm below the elbow, or have a leg 
or arm utterly useless, $35. 

4. To such as have lost an eye, and 
the widows and all other soldiers who 
are now three-fourths disabled from 
any cause, $20. 

Moreover, the county boards of 
pensions are empowered to place 
upon the pension roll any Confed- 
erate veteran or widow disqualified 
by the $500 property clause, who may 
appear to be unable to earn a living 
from rroperty valued as much as 
$500 or more. 





Your neighbors need The Progres- 


sive Farmer. Tell them of the 50-|. 


cent offer. 





ONE-HALF BOTTLE CURED 
SWEENY AND CURB. 


The Lawrenece-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.:—I bought a bottle of your 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam for a 
green trotter I have. I had tried al- 
most every other blister I had ever 
heard of, but nothing seemed to ds 
him any good. I used about half of 
the bottle on him and am glad to 
say he seems entirely well. Every- 
body said he had the sweeny. If so, 
it has cured it. Also took two curbs 
off another horse. I thinks it the 
best blister I ever saw.—Jno. Hen- 
derson, Labadieville, La., January 27, 
1904. 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GOOD’S 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No. 3 


Endorsed by U.S. Devt, of and State Experiment 
Stations. This soa - Ferdi zer gets Vieoa, 
cide. 60-lb. rib; ba — kegs, Bend’ 
$70 lb., 83c re rte 1,425 1.340." end’ for he teng 

nal e@ 
289-41 §. ee Btreet, Philadelniia, Pe 








WE WILL:PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The Progressive Farmer will pay a libera 
commission to reiiable men who wish to so- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 
and friends. For particulars, address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N.C. 





WE WANT YOUR SHIPMENTS. 


EGGS, POULIRY, 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 

















Will get you prices quoted in this paper. 
We are shippers of Lemons, Limes, 
Bananas and Apples. 








TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


18 ROANOKE Dock, Norfoik, Va. 


AAS 


COPYRICHTS AND DESIGNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, a Peat 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. relimin- 

ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not fang un tent 
is Saeed. PERSONAL A ION GIVEN—19 YEARS 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents pone through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, in the 


$1. ; 
% f “CIRGEDG 918 F St., N. W., 
y WASHINGTON, D.C. 







































Githeous 
$ 5 00 BANK DEPOSIT 
) 9 R. R. Fars Paid. Notes 


taken on tuition. BEST: 
and cheapest on earth. Don't delay. Write to-day. 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga- 


F'rSerit 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed ae of prices and testimonials for the 


askin 
KUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm ay we rinted. Write 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company prints THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep- 
arate word. Send cash with order. 


























FOR EXCHANGE—Gearhart’s Improved 
Knitting and Ribbing Attachment, tor an 
Incubator and Brooder. CHAS. B. MOORE, 
Pittsboro, N. C. 


=FARM PICTURES, BOYS!—Camera and 
outfit at half price. Write first. OSCAR 
JOHNSON, Squires, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Shropshire 
Buck Lambs, and large English Berkshire 
Pigs. Royal Birk eee All $5.00 each. R. 
O. CATES, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


FOR SALE.—Cocke’s Prolific Corn on ear. 
Russeli Big Boll, a and King’s 
Improved Cotton See Bb. W. KILGORE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


EGGS FOR SALE—From my prize pens 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Buff Opingtons, Whita Wyandottes, 
Single ‘Comb White Leghorns. G. H. 
SHOOK, Eufola, N. C. 


WANTED—Orders for young Merino 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. SAMUEL 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


By J. D. Hufham, half a century a promi- 
nent figure in Baptist life in North Carolina. 
Reminiscences by Dr. Hufham, of Rebuild- 
ing the Baptist Denomination after the war; 


of 
T. H. PRITCHARD, 
WwW. M. WINGATE, 
COLUMBUS DURHAM, 
Cc. T. BAILEY, 
and other Baptist worthies, will appear in 
THE BIBLICAL RECORDER IN 1905 
$1.50 Yer Year. On Trial Four 
Months 50 Cents. 


Progressive Farmer subscribers who do 
not cae the Biblical Recorder, can get the 


Two Papers for $2.00. 


Remember, you must be a new subscriber 
to the Farmer or the Recorder. 
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CLOTHES OF QUALITY 





Clothes don’t make the man, to be sure, but its about the only thing that nine- 


tenths of the people we meet have to go by. 


The man who does not make a good appearance in this Twentieth Century, is 


badly handicapped. 


Clothes are the all important part of a man’s make up, and its right here that 


we come in. 


OUR $7.50, $10.00, $12.00 AND $15.00 SPRING SUITS 


Are splendid specimens;of modern tailoring. Handsome, stylish and correct 
in every detail. 














SPECIAL OFFERING === 


100 dozen stylish, up-to-date Spring four-in-hands, regular 50 cent v alue, we 
sell for 25 cents. 
Best line of negligee shirts 50 cents, $1.00 to $1.50. 
All sorts of hats. 
All our goods are marked in plain figures, strictly one price to all, your 
money back on demand. 





S. BERWANGER 


The One-Price Clothier, 
i ed N. C. 
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Wood's Seeds. 


SEED CORN. 


Increase your crops by planting 
our improved and_ selected 
Seed Corns. All of our Seed 
Corns are Southern-grown, 


acclimatized and give much 
better crop results than North- 
ern or Western-grown seed. 


We are also headquarters for 

Sorghums, Kaffir Corn, 

Teosinte, Cow Peas, Soja 
and Velvet Beans, 


and all Southern Forage crops. 
Write for seasonable Price List 
and Descriptive Catalog. Mailed 
free. 


TW. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICNMOND, - VIRGINIA. 











SUMMER SCHOOL, 


May 24th to July 5th, 
1905. 


Busrd and Tuition 
$3 per week. 

Send for Circulars 
and Catalogue. 


PETTY-REID CO., 


(Successors to R. 8. Petty) 
Greensboro, N. C., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 


mn TIE one 


Buggies, Wagons, Implements, 


Engines, Harness, Threshers, Bi- 
cycles, Spring Tooth Weeders, 
Cream Separators, Etc. 
General Agents for CUTAWAY HARROW 
CO., HIGGANUM, CONN. 

e can save you money on a Buggy or 
Carriage. Describe your) wants' and we will 
submit cuts, specifications and delivered 

rices. Repairs for Cutaway Harrows, 
ickford and Huffman, Empire and Cham- 
ion Grain Drills. Empire Corn Drills with 
ertilizer Attachment for $12.0. Mead- 
quarters for Anything in Farm Ma- 


Cchinery. 
Standard Varieties. 


h( Send for Price-List. 


BEAR’S PECAN NURSERIES, “avrsac’ 
ALONC 


ThE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Sections Favorable to the 
_ Location of Farmers. 








PER CENT. REDUCTION 


In Price of Grafted 


Pecan Trees 





The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farmin 
eer pr are the highest, the prices o 

d the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
fnll particulars, write : : : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 


ington, D, C.::::: 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Little Lost Piggy. 


A little lost piggy ran “Squee-wee- 
wee,” 
Far down a long lane its mamma to 


see 








When it got there 
It couldn’t see where 
Its mamma and the other little pig- 
gies could be. 


So it went to the Bossy cow who says 
“Moo-00,” 
And squealed: “Dear Bossy, pray how 
do you do? 
I’m lost, as you see; 
Pray can you tell me 
Where mamma and the other little 
piggies went to?” 
Then Mrs. Bossy stopped chewing 
the grass 
And answered: “Dear Piggy, I did 
not see them pass. 
I am sorry for you, 
But the best thing to do 
Is to go back to the barn and not 
root up this grass.” 
“Grunt, grunt,” said pig-wiggy, 
“Then I shall go back 
As fast as I can, upon 
track.” 
Then with a squee-wee 
And erying, “Oh me!” 
On his four little trotters he quickly 
ran back. 


my own 


Then up through the lane came that 
little pig-wiggy, 
As fast as he could to the tune of 
“Rig-Jiggy.” 
And he curled his tail tight 
When he saw with delight 
By the barn, Mrs. Pig and the little 
pig-wiggies. 





THE HORNED OWL’S NEST. 


In One iCase a Crow’s Nest, Only 
Slightly Remodeled, Was Used.' 


Work had been going on all day 
in the sugar-bush; the sap had been 
gathered and drawn to the boiling- 
place, until there remained but a 
few scattering trees to be visited 
near the swamp. The boy was softly 
whistling to himself, when a rabbit 
with easy, graceful bounds crossed 
the road but a few paces ahead of 
him and stopped by the side of a 
birch-bush to nibble the tender buds. 
Just then a startling sound came up 
from the swamp. 

Why did the rabbit pause in his 
dainty meal and squat in his very 
tracks until his form more nearly re- 
sembled a foot-print in the snow than 
a living mammal? The chattering 
red squirrel dropped into the crotch 
of a tree, and ceased to chatter, as 
the ominous and almost supernatural 
“Whoo-hoo-hoo-wo-hooo0” sounded 
through the dismal swamp and 
echoed through the maple grove. 
This was the hunting-eall of the 
Great Horned Owl. 

The actions of the rabbit and 
squirrel did not surprise the boy, who 
had always heard that this owl was 
a veritable Nero among the feathered 
race. As yet he had never diseov- 
ered the nest of the Great Horned 
Owl. It was now the first week in 
March. Of late he had heard the 
weird call frequently from the 
swamp, causing him to believe the 
birds were nesting there, and he ful- 
ly determined to make a search for 
that nest. 

The next day was spent in a fruit- 
less search, and it perplexed the boy, 
for often he had located the nest of 
the bobolink and meadow lark—nests 
that are not easily found. 

But the second day’s search ended, 
about noon, in rather an interesting 
manner. The boy stopped for lunch 





and a little rest under a hemlock 





that he knew well, for, the spring be- 
fore, a pair of crows had a nest in 
the tree. The old nest was still 
there, and, just to see what condition 
it was in after the storms of winter, 
he ascended the tree. The nest was 
between fifty and sixty feet from the 
ground. Just imagine the boy’s sur- 
prise when about thirty feet from 
the nest to see a Great Horned Owl 
silently glide off and wing its way 
through the tree tops. It was a reve- 
lation, upon reaching it, to find that 
the Great Horned Owl had really 
used the old crows’ nest, which had 
the appearance of being slightly re- 
modeled, and was sparsely lined with 
evergreen leaves and feathers. In 
the nest were three white eggs, about 
the size of a bantam’s. The boy af- 
terward learned that the usual num- 
ber of eggs deposited by the Great 
Horned Owl is two, and that some- 
times the bird constructs a nest for 
itself in a hollow tree or an ever- 
green. ; 

On the first day of April there 
were two little owls in the nest, and 
a day later a third appeared. They 
were queer-looking little birds, seem- 
ing to be nearly all head and eyes, 
and their bodies were covered with 
the softest of down. 

The young birds grew very slowly, 
although the remains of fish, mice, 
squirrels, rabbits and birds of various 
kinds furnished abundant evidence 
that the old birds were lavish in sup- 
plying food. They remained in the 
nest for about eleven weeks, which 
is long compared with most of our 
birds—many young birds leaving the 
nest in from twelve to fifteen days, 
and the woodeock, bob-white and 
ruffed grouse in about as many 
hours.—Silas A. Lottridge’s “The 
Great Horned Owl” in April St. 
Nicholas. 





A Game of Alliteration. 


Here is a game that may be played 
by any number of boys and girls. It 
is a game in which you can have lots 
of laughter and fun, and one that at 
the same time will have the effect of 
making you think quickly. 

Fach of the players, who sit in a 
row, tells in order to what place he 
will travel and what he will do there, 
always using for principal words 
(such as nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs) those beginning with a single 
letter of the alphabet. The first 
player takes A, the second B, ete. 
Thus the players in order may say: 
“T am going to Africa to Ask an 
Arab for Apricots;” “I am going to 
Boston to Buy Baked Beans;” “I am 
going to California to Cut Curious 
Capers;” “I am going to Damascus 
to Dine on Delicious Doughnuts ;” 
“T am going to Elizabeth to Feat 
Eggs Egotistically;’ and so on 
through the alphabet. 

Any one unable to give a sentence 
of this kind may be required to pay 
a forfeit, or a score may be kept, the 
successful ones being given one 
point . In this case the company may 
be divided into sides. The method 
of playing must be agreed upon be- 
forehand.—Inquirer, 





It is related of an Irish coachman 
that, being in failing health, his doc- 
tor prescribed more animal food for 
him. Remembering his case a few 
days afterwards, he called upon Pat 
at the stable. “Well, Pat,” said he, 
“how are you getting on with the 
treatment?” “Oh, sure sir,” Pat re- 
plied, “Oi manage all right with the 
grain and oats, but it’s mighty hard 
with the chopped hay.” 





The earlier you accept our 50-cent 
offer the more you get for your 
money. Order to-day. 





Willing hands will not remain long 
idle, if wedded to thoughtful hearts 
and observant eyes.—H. W. Little. 
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Potash as Necessary asRain 


The quality and quantity of the 
crops depend on a sufficiency of 


Potash 


in the soil. Fertilizers which are 
low in Potash will never produce 


satisfactory results. 

~Every farmer should be familiar with the j 
proper proportions of ingredients that go to 
make the best fertilizers for every kind of 
crop. We have pubiished a series of books 
containing the latest researches on this all: 
important subject, which we will send free 
if you ask. rite now while you think of 
it to the 


Y 2, 1905 





GERMAN KALI WORKS 
Now York—98 Nassau Street, or 
Atlanta, Ga.—22)4 South Broad Street, 








VERMIFUGE 


ts the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
oo ert ed little — - 

e t6o years. itis a med- 
icine made to cure. It has 
never been known to fail If 
~~ child is sick get a bot- 

e@ 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

r druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


. & Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be mailed you. 














°° EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressit4 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 


SPECIAL RATES VIA SE 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Savannah, Ga.—Account of Fourth 
Annual Tournament Golf Associ 
tion, Savannah, Ga., May o¢h-13th 
Seaboard announces rate of oue 1alt 
plus 25 cents from all points. _ 

Tickets sold May 7th, 8th, ‘th, 1 
limit May 15th. ; 

Kansas City, Mo.—Account 
Southern Baptist Convention, Jane 
sas City, Mo., May 10th-17th, - 
board announces rate of 2 iar’ 
plus 50 cents in addition to 2» ¢ 
for validating tickets. —~ 

Tickets sold May 7th-11th. me 
sive, final limit May 28rd. | 

Atlanta, Ga—Account of Am 





] 
i 


one 


+ 


. . ,roOTSs At 
Association of Manufactur 1s cake 


lanta, Ga., May 16th-18th, Seaboar’ 


plus = 


announces rate of one fare 
cents. ~1 fpal 
Tickets sold May 14th-17th, 2 
limit May 20th, with the priviles® 
extension. 

For schedules to any point, rte a 


tables, phlets, reservations % © 
eral information, apply to ticket % 


or address, 


C. H. GATTIS, T. P. Av, 


: ad Raleigh, - 
C. BFRYAN, G. P. A., 
‘Portsmouth, Va. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 


Mrs. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C. 














MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 


a ee 


Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


From Michigan comes the follow- 
‘ne beautiful poem sent by our Sun- 
shine member of The Progressive 
Farmer Cirele, Mr. Ernest Hollen- 
bee, The poem is said to have been 


first published in an English maga- 
vine thirty or forty years ago. It 
depicts a soliloquy of a Roman sol- 
dier at the sepulehre guarding the 
Crucified One. The author is un- 


known. 


The Watch at the Sepulchre. 


From east to west I’ve watched be- 
neath the eagles, 
From Pontius unto Gaul. 
Kept many a watch on which by 
death surrounded 
lye seen each comrade fall; 
Fear? I eould laugh until the rocks 
re-echoed 
To think that I should fear— 
Who have met death in every form 
unshrinking 
To wateh this dead man here! 


In Daeian forests, sitting by our 
watchfire, 
[ye kept the wolves at bay; 
On Rhetian Alps eseaped the ice 
~ hills hurling 
Close where our legions lay; 


On moonless nights upon the sands 
of Lybia 
I've sat with shield firm set, 
And heard the lion roar: in this fore- 
arm 
The tiger’s teeth have met. 


I] was star-gazing when he stole upon 
me, 
Until I felt his breath, 
And saw his jewel eyes gleam—then 
he seized me 
And instant met his death! 
My weapon in his thick veined neck 
I buried; 
My feet his warm blood dyed, 
And then I bound my wound, and 
till the morning 
Lay crouched upon his side. 


Herc—though the stars are veiled— 
_ the peaceful city 
Lies at our feet asleep— 

Round us the still peaceful dead are 

lying 

In slumber yet more deep. 

A low wind moaning glides among 
__ the olives, 
rill every hillside sighs, 

But round here the moaning seems 

* to mutter 

And gather where He lies. 


And through the darkness faint pale 
= gleams are flying 
That touch this hill alone: 
Whence these unearthly lights, and 
__ Whence these shadows 
That move upon the stone? 
If the Olympian Jove awoke in 
- thunder, 
Soo “reat eyes could I meet; 
ut His!—if onee again they looked 
_ upon me, 
Would strike me at His feet! 


He looked as if my brother hung 


there bleeding, 
And put my soul to shame; 
8 if my brother with His eyes 
were pleading, 
And pity overcame! 
ut could not save »3 {Ie whe in death 
was hanging 
On the accursed tree; 
as Ile the Son of God? for so in 
dying 
He seemed to die for me! 








And all my pitiless deeds came up 


fore me, 
Gazed at me from [lis face: 


What! if He rose again and I should 


meet Him? 
How dreadful is this place! 
* & *& 


Can any of our readers give the 
full poem or song of Tolstoi’s called 
If so, please send it 
in. One of our Shiners would like 


“Memories 2” 


it. Here is one stanza: 


“There is not path of all that once 


we knew 

That does not hold some memories 
of you; 

Still, though they call the wild tears 
to mine eyes, 

I would not yield them for a para- 
dise.” 

x + * 

A letter from Miss Vergie E. 
Knight, a bright young Sunshiner, 
comes wishing me success in Sun- 
shine and_ enclosing the following 
beautiful poem, which all will en- 
JOY: 

It Pays. 


It pays to wear a smiling face, 
And laugh our troubles down, 

For all our little troubles wait 
Our laughter or our frown. 

Beneath the magic of a smile, 
Our doubts will fade away, 

As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath the sunny ray. 


It pays to give a helping hand 
To eager, earnest youth; 
To note, with all their waywardness, 
Their courage and their truth; 
To strive with sympathy and love, 
Their confidence to win; 
It pays to open wide the heart 
And “let the sunshino in.” 
* * 


Now, my dear Sunshiners, whether 
you have yet written to me or not, 
will you not do so now? Tell me 
of the work you are doing, and hope 
to do. I need your letters in our 
corner and your thoughts and sug- 
gestions in my work. Will you nct 
help me this much ? 

Last spring I was paralyzed. My 
dear husband, when I could not talk, 
wrote letters for our Sunshine Cor- 
ner. I am now recovered from that 
stroke, but am never very strong, and 
just now am a shut-in from la grippe. 
I think this is the very first time 
you have ever heard me mention 
clouds; but I do it now for I want 
to ask you—won’t you to-day write 
to me, give your name for Sun- 
shine and help me in this work? 
Many who write say they do not like 
to speak of their own deeds, and that 
all they do is only commonplace 
things anyway. To refrain from 
writing these deeds when it might be 
a suggestion to others, is all wrong. 
Telling of them is not boasting of 
them; and to the excuse of “common- 
place,” reads these lines: 


A Commonplace Life. 


“A commonplace life,” we say and we 
sigh; 

But why should we sigh as we say ? 

The commonplace sun in the com- 
monplace sky 

Makes up the commonpiace day. 

The moon and the stars are com- 
monplace things, 

The flower that blooms and the bird 
that sings; 

But ” were the world and dark our 
ot 


If tke flowers failed and the sun 


shone not. . 
And God, who sees each separate 
soul, 


Out of commonplace lives makes his 
beautiful whole.” 
* + * 


_ Last year we passed on about this 
time many flower seeds which grew 
and gladdened eyes and hearts of a 
number of people. This year we 
want to do better and more. So 





“Byron 





don’t let’s be stingy with our flower 
seed. If you saved some last season, 
you no doubt saved some, while you 
saved for yourself, some also for our 
Pass-it-on Club. And if you didn’t 
think about it at that time, why just 
divide what you did save and send in 
some for Sunshine to pass on. Then, 
too, if you didn’t save, but have to 
buy your seed this spring, plant your 
-own little bed and leave a few in the 
package and send them in. 
a perfect shower of seed—a regular 
shower—so many 
that everybody who hasn’t any, and 
wants some, can have them. 
you send yours, mention if there is 
any kind you yourself would like to 
have. 


Marsh” 





FOR SALE. 


We offer for February or March 
shipment, several thousand bushels of 
Clay, Whippoorwiil, mixed and 
white } eas.”’ 


500 bushels of Soja beans. 

200 bushels of Burt, 90 day oats. 

200 bushels of re-cleaned Buck- 
wheat. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes. 

5 choice Berkshire pigs. 

Pit Game eggs. 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 





I want 








When 














f 2200 Egg 
INCUBATO 





That club of three—we are wait- 
ing for it. 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 























* 

The Biggs Treatment. 

Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies. No medicines are used. The Biggs 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative, 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 
disease, write me for free literature which explains 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo- 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured. 


bo not postpone the matter-you may forget it. 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCGS, 


228 E. Washington St., 
GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 








COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 


Era Boilers, Etc. 





Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina EAST OF 
DURHAM should be addressed to 








All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 











BEATS ALL the corn planters 
for planting corn. 
cotton planters for 
ton, Beats all the planters ever made 


for planting 
peas,beans, 
peanuts,vel- 
vet beans, 
canteloupes 
sorghum, 
etc. 













Beats all the 
planting cot- 


E have” never 

made a claim 

for the Cole 
Planter that is not 
supported by the testi- 
mony of thousands of 
intelligent, progres: 
sive farmers. When 
you find out how to 
gave time, money and 
labor you WILL BUY 


4 COLE PLANTER. 


The Cole Universal Planter 


This planter is sIMPr.E, and HAsY TO RUN. It lastsmany years with little or no 
repairs, Itdoesa greater variety of work in the most perfect manner, and saves 


many times its cost overthe work of any other planter. 


Won’t you write for 


CATALOGUE and find out what it is worth to you? 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


[Tuesday, Way 9 


~. 1905 








yROGRESSIVE 
6p es RMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organized 1903.) 








OFFICE: . 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Bingle subscription, 1 Year...........serseseeee$l00 
Single subscription, 6 MONtDS.........00008 55 
Trial subscription, 8 MOMNEDB........0ccscccccere0 BU 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, May 1, 1905. 
Prices to-day... sosevesesees BYZ@I24 
Prices this date last year ......... sceeeeen 13 
Receipts to date ‘ .we13,733 bales 
Receipts same period last year..... 13,885 bales 

















BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., May ], 1905. 


Flour—winter patents .............c008 5.10 @ $5.20 
“ Spring patents 5.50 @ 5.70 
MINNIE ©. 2 Us such nebosciseusoncsesossvcssoeconcly.scasccsbacvesees OD 
Wheat, Southern ......... Sebuccstpuvihfocebees 77 @ 93 
Corn, Southern white 48 @ 51 
RNR BNI, VIL UOs ccccccscenccccendsccossetsesseens 83@35 
Rye, No. 2 . 85 
Butter, fancy imitation ................ are 28 @ 29 
Butter, fancy CTEAMETY .....cceccceeersevevees 81 @ 86 
Butter, store packed...... rss shupaneebensee seo. 20 @ 22 
Eggs fresb...... enter ssludaecke sabethbapovostucecsunsi aioe 
a Ts: 
Sugar, coarse granulated ................ eevee $6.75 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., May 1, 1905 
The quotations are as follows: 


DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs aneee . 
Short to medium leaf................. 
No ooeics oichecseasuieterncesssesessve 
Wrappers 


DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
Lugs $ 5.50 to $ 
Short leaf........ Ere encsesenes setsts IO RO 
SIRNER RUNING sn scssavccoccssbesenansaveos . 7.00 to 
Long leaf......... sueaskiadexwbons» Scaubbaces 10.00 to 
Wrappers and selections 10.00 to 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—Com Mon ..........000- coved 
lo eae ern 
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Fillers—Common eeeeee Pevccereccecoseres 
Medium Co eeeeeesccccesesecesceeese® eoccceee 


Son 


NM ios vch sexUitcanssenusosionve 
Wrappers—Common 
II -iinsivnisthipendithinbinidensscsonsndes 
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SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
PMU RINNEN 5. «55. cauavebsanvesnccesee ae 
Lugs, common to good........ eee 
Lugs, good to prime pesbapast 
[oo eee acewievivewbes 
Long leaf....... Suecbusencdussesketse pirate nes 
ET pea ees ee | 


Rone — 
oe ct ct 
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CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, May 1, 1905. 
These figures represent prices paid to wag 
ous: 
tL ace papenante peeecbarecesunsieaceiete 7 5-16 
Tinges... eeece Peesveseseeseeses OP rereneveeeees eeeeeere 6% @ 7 
Stains 5% @ 6% 
SN ME Aisbitnniitinviciretininntanioenien ono svessnnnitinanint coe 1944 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, May 1, 1905. 


Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 lbs 
ee Extra Prime, N. C., bu 
Fancy........ in, EER OOO 
Prime, Virginia, bu........... 
Extra Prime, Virginia, bu.. 
here Virginia 
.. . eee 
Corn, white, bu oF 
N. C. bacon, hams, new, Ib .... 
si Los shoulders... ere 
se 43 = sides dull 
gs. per dozen........ pebsuababosbsonsisseuens 
Chickens, , biinmnntonnpet 





sg spring....... sooaensaues peabecaeseade 
Beeswax.... seonseee 
Tallow eae supubiaee 
Sweet potatoes, bu.......... 
Beef cattle, lb ‘ 
4 ae pabbisbubabuoiepcovnstese pinsuescabaseeaee 6@ 
Peas, white ........ Se ee — . 1.50@1.60 
“ cla 1,10@1.15 
Tar bbl. REID Sapech une buseeuseanciseenonvceswossskaeoeccts 1.80 
RI MRPII Giocs wincaieeob Fei bacon kuGaathoennpacivocebeneens 00000080 











NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NORFOLK, May 1, 1905. 
Fresh country eggs per doz 15 to 17¢ 
Old hens (live) large and fat ____ 40 to 65c. 
B, E, peas, per bag of 2 bu $3.25 
Peas, per bag of 2 bu $3.25 
Apples, per bbl $2.25 to $3.09 
Spring chickens 40to 650 
Turkeys (live) per lb 15to 15% 
Ducks, five} each 803 
Geese, (live) each 50 
Guineas, each 2to 80 
Honey, in pound cases, in comb lto 15 
Hams, Va., per lb 124% to 15 
Hamas. N. C., per lb 15 
Irish potatoes, per ba 90 
Country Butter, per 1 12to 15 
Creamery Butter, per lb 

















PEANUTS. 
Peanuts—Fancy ---...-...----- 
Peanuts, strictly prime ---. 
Peanuts, machine picked-- 
Peanuts, bunch---..-------.... 
Spanish peanuts $1.00 


Seed Irish Potatoes, Va. 2d crop 
HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 


Corn, white, per bushel 

Corn, mixed, per bushel 56 

Cracked Corn, per bushel_-.-.-.._ 59 to 60 

Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton_-$16.60 

Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton------ 15.00 

Straw, Rye, per ton 

Middling, pert 
ng, per ton : 

Cotton Seed Meal, per ton 29.00 

Oats, per bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 

Mixed Oats, per bushel 40 


CALVES AND LAMBS. 


Calves, per lb 7 to 744¢ 
Spring Lambs, each $38.50 to $4.00 


TRUCK AND VEGETABLES. 


Cabbage per crate 

Sweet potatoes, per bbl 
Strawberries, per quart 
Onion Sets, per bushel 
Snap Beans, per basket 
Oranges, per box 


75 to $1.00 














Egg Plants, per crate 


HIDES, 

Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound_____--_...-----. 14 to 17% 
Dry salt hides, per pound 12 t 
Dry damaged hides, per pound---. 
Green hides, per pound 
Green salted ides, per pound 
Green salted calves, each 
Dry calf 
Wool, free of burns, per pound 
Washed wool, per pound’ 
Tallow 


$2 30.26 


80 to... 
414 to---- 








CHEMICALS. 


In less than car load lots, and subject to 
fluctuations in the market. Car loads can 
be purchased here at lower prices. 


Acid phosphates, per ton $11.00 to $12.00 
Sulphate ammonia, perton.. 70.00 to 75.00 
Nitrate soda, per ton 50.00 to 
Muriate potash, per ton 45.00 to 
Kainit, per ton 
Oil of vitrol, per ton 

Bone tankage, per ton 
Dissolved bone, per ton 

Raw bone meal, per ton 
Dissolved bone, bi’ck, per ton . 
Land plaster, bags, per ton.. 6.00 to 
Shell lime, in bags, per ton.. 5.00 to 


CATTLE, SHEEP, LAMBS AND HOGS. 


Market active. 
S. W, Va. steers per lb to 4% 
8. W. Va. heifers, per 1b to 44 
S. W. Va. cows, per lb 844 to---- 
N.C. and Va. steers, per lb i ee 
N C. and Va. cows, per lb 2 to8 
Medium and thin cattle, perlb....02 to 24% 
Bull 4 SQL. 
Milk calves, medium, per Ib to 5 
Milk calves, fancy, per lb to 9 
Yearlings, per lb 
Dressed Hogs 
Large hogs 
Sheep, per pound 
Goats, not wanted, per pound 
Raisins, seeded, 12 oz. 


FISH MARKET. 

















Buck shad 
Roe shad 
Herring, per 100 
Crokers, per box ___. 
SHINGLES. 
Per 1,000—Car load lots. 

SHINGLES — Cypress, size 6x20—Market 
active. 
No 1, heart split 
No. 1, sap split 
No. 1, heart sawed 














CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 

CHARLOTTE, N, O., May 1, 1905. 
Chickens—spring Se eeeoreeseeese® Seeeeresesecscceee 20 
ELL ZB... cesses “ Si 2 wenbsswensens 15 @ 16 
Ducks..... soekeseae Sake sbneseutas sinaveseie Sc uppapeananis coe 
Hens—per head 
Corn Pa és 
ROM EI oak cs ccnckcs veusbeses ence vecadseweseass 
Oats Seeeeeseeeeceeseeese Seeeeceeveeceoesee eeeccceee 64 @ 56 
A eeeeeee SSSSHCSS SESSEOSSSSSSEH SS HSS ESOS ESESESEEELES $1.00 














The South Side Manufacturing Gn, Pb 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


. 25 %-Bbl. Lettuce Baskets. No. 35 34-Quart Berry Craje. 
No 86 {asuehel Bean Baskeét. No. 36 82-Quart Berry Cra; “4 
No. 27 1-Bushel Cuke Baskets, No. 41 6-Basket Peach Carrie; 
No. 61 4-Basket Peach Carrier. No. 43 8-2 qt. Basket Peach | ia 
No. 76 Cantaloupe Crates. No. 65 California Apple Box r. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. (Mention The Progrossive Far 


mer,) 





ee, 


GARDNER PEA HULLER. 


The only perfect machine for hulling 'and cleaning field 
peas from the d: in one operation. They are made of better mate- 
rial, better built, better finished and do better work than any other 
Huller. Four Sizes at prices to suit you. Don’t be fooled into buy- 
ing an imitation. Have nothing but the genuine Gardner Pea Hul- 
ler. Catalogue free. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing 6o., 


East Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Free catalogue will be sent if you will mention this paper. 





The Right Kind of a Kick 

meets every demand of a haying tool to properly cure 
hay. “Stirs it t»’’—lets in the sunshine. s0 thatno 
matter how heavy or how wet, the hay will dry quicx]y 
color evenly and retain all of its goodness. ‘The John: 
ston does the work right—does it rapidly. Works 


Cis & 2) 3) Cae & O-% 
I ) é without jar, with the least possible friction and cp. 
A an sequent wear. Does the work just as it should be done 


Mf.) mh \ with least expenditure of power and hand labor anq 
: with greatest comfort to the operator. Thesteel cop. 
struction makes the machine light, compact, durable 

tothe limit. We do not claim that this machine ywi|] 

not wear out. We hope to sell you others. Because 

of that hope, we build to please you always. 1» dy 

guarantee that the Johnston Tedder wil! last as jong 

or longer than any other machines of the same kind, 

Our free catalogue gives all technica! points and 

illustrates the line given the Grand Prize, highest 

award, at St. Louis, Mo., 1904. Write for it today, 


JOHNSTON 





THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BOXC~7 BATAVIA, N. ¥, 





GOOD ROADS ? 


The Unit Road Machine Solves the Question, 


It has but ONE WHEEL, and to operate, 
requires but ONE MAN and ONE TEAM. 

By actual test it has been demonstrated 
that with one team and driver, and three 
men to remove trees, it has built more and 
better roads than could have been done by 
FORTY MEN with usual tools. 

That it saves Jabor enough to pay for itself 
every two days while in use. 

That it is economy for each township to 
have one, not only for building roads, but to 
keep them in order at least expense afte1 
they are built. 

The price brings it within the reach of all. 

If you are interested in GOOD ROADS, or 
Disc CULTIVATORS, WALKING OR RIDING 
CULTIVATORS, DISC HARROWS, STEEL 
LEVER HARROWS, MANURE SPREADERS, 
COTTON AND re, BALING PRESSES, GRINDING MILLS, ETC., ETC. 


THE GALL-WATT CO., Box 602 Richmond, Va. 


ESTABLISHED BY eis 
GEO. WATT, 1840. —m—eZ—,€ | 


EEE LOE, EE I DE IIE IEE 
The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as the ise, When writ 
ing for catalogues, prices, etc., and es ecially when you write Se aiaies urchases, please 
remember to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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WALTER A. WOOD 


Mowers, Reapers, Bindels 


Tedders, Hay Rakes and Sickle Grinders 





the Largest INDEPENDENT Factory in { 
| United States. 





Our “TRUST,” is in the 
merits of the Wood Machines. 





Farmers !—Write to the Southern ‘ rice A re 
mone, Va., and you will be told how 24 ones 
to get these machines, saving yourse!l! Moy 
rocuring the best machines and patrol’... 

ndependent Factory whose interest Is 0). 
er’s interest. Don’t have any but the "oy 
Transfer houses established all over the ~O" ng 
States. Simply write a postal for prt’ 
catalogue before letting any one take )o"" ~ 
and it will pay you. 


& RR. M. CO. 


Southern Office: RICHMOND, VA 
— 
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